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SUPPOSE THE GOOD SAMARITAN HAD 
ARRIVED EARLIER 


It is not always safe to build hypotheses around a parable, but 
at least it is as legitimate as are some interpretations to which the 
parables have been subjected. Therefore we raise the question: 
Suppose the Good Samaritan had arrived while the robbers were 
attacking their victim. What should he have done to merit the 
approval of Jesus ? 


In the first place he might have done nothing. His interest 
might have been highly scientific. He might have watched the 
technique of the robbers, the way in which they stripped their 
victim, the way in which they disappeared. If he had been 
thoroughly modern he might then have made a study of their 
thumb marks so as to be able to identify the perpetrators of similar 
robberies in the future. Then after he had taken the necessary 
notes he might have cared for the wounded. 

Can anyone hold that this would be an application of the 
principle of neighborliness? Would scientific interest in robbery 
justify a refusal to defend the robbed ? 


In the second place the Good Samaritan, when he came upon 
the traveler struggling with the robbers, might have said to him- 
self, “Here is a providential opportunity to recoup myself from 
various losses in business.” And so he might have taken the 
traveler’s baggage and the robbers’ baggage and gone on his way 
to Jericho. 

Would Jesus have told the lawyer to go and do likewise ? 

Does the question seem silly ? 
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_ What about the efforts of neutral powers to seize the foreign 
commerce of warring nations ? 


Or, in the third place, the Good Samaritan might have said, 
“This is certainly a sad occasion, but my obligation as a Good 
Samaritan is one of amelioration. I will therefore find a shady 
place where I may wait until the robbers finish their work, and then 
I shall be ready to care for the wounded and perform the other 
duties which are expected of Good Samaritans.” 

Can any sane man think that Jesus would have advised such 
conduct? Would not the very principle of love and desire to help 
a man in sorrow, the very spirit of Calvary itself, have induced 
this man to help the unfortunate traveler defend himself ? 

Love is not to be limited to Red Cross service. 


Such sacrificial social-mindedness as the Good Samaritan 
might have exhibited is no more militarist than selfish. 

Just how far we should interfere in other people’s quarrels, 
how far we should use our resources to protect the defenseless, how 
far we should undertake to erect proper social defenses which would 
make good Samaritans unnecessary, must be left to the wisdom 
which our trained experts may show us. 

But no man is a Christian who believes that anything injurious 
is right. No man has the spirit of Christ who is content to permit 
wrong to live quietly. 

Personal comfort, life itself, is as nothing compared with the 
giving of justice for which Jesus himself died. That is a heroism 
quite other than that of the soldier who seeks to aid a good cause 
by injuring its enemies. 

Let those who would have the full mind of Christ and be domi- 
nated by his inmost principle rededicate themselves to the effort to 
check forces working injury, even at personal expense. 

Social service is the duty of Good Samaritans. Jesus promises 
social regeneration, even though it be at the cost of one’s own 
perquisites, privilege, and person. 


THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter I. The Appeal of Middle Age 


The title of this series of articles is self-explanatory. The articles themselves are 
an inspiration. The author, after graduating from Hartford Theological Seminary, 
was for several years a missionary in China, and after his return to America became pas- 
tor of the community church in Claremont, California, the seat of Pomona College. The 
appeal of the articles will be strong to those who are older than forty, but they should 
also help those younger persons who feel that they have to face problems which older men 


have answered. 


What has middle age to do with the 
fight for faith? Is there anything about 
this period of life that entitles it to be 
heard for itself, as though it had a spirit- 
ual experience peculiarly its own? Is 
its faith in any wise different from that of 
youth or old age, so that it has a message 
of special savor and pertinence for those 
who have reached the early afternoon of 
the long day of work? It is only neces- 
sary to ask the question in this form for 
the answer to suggest itself. Just be- 
cause it is the time in life when work 
bears heaviest, when the freshness of 
morning has gone and the rest of evening 
is not in sight, middle age has its own 
temptations and its own triumphs, out 
of which there may well come a message, 
to be won out of no other conditions, 
timely and heartening for those whose 
sense of need deepens with each year. 

As for old age, it seems as a rule to 
have come out into quieter waters than 
those with which most of us are familiar, 
as though the middle passage were over 
and one had come again under the lee of 
the land—the land of the other shore. 
Assuredly old age has its consolations, 


even though we feel the pathos of its 
infirmities and its frequent loneliness. 
Not only so, but it has almost a litera- 
ture of its own, from the days of Cicero 
down. Many have spoken for its en- 
couragement, and not a few have voiced 
its triumphs and its visions since the 
time of John the Aged. 

As for early manhood, never has it 
been so true as today that “youth will 
be served.” Much of the best of our 
religious literature is written for the 
special needs of college men and women, 
or for those at least who are still in. the 
student period, when they are facing 
for the first time the critical problems 
so characteristic of our day. There is 
no audience so attractive as is this. 
Thoughtful, eager, responsive, it de- 
mands the very best that our gen- 
eration can offer; and it is no wonder 
that the ablest writers and thinkers of 
our time are being largely drawn upon 
to meet the needs of this plastic and 
appealing body of hearers. It is a joy 
to bring them the humblest aid or in- 
spiration; to sound out for this ardent, 
impulsive multitude the old ringing 
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bugle-call that summons to the thick 
of the fray, where the Master of men is 
leading the forces of world-redemption. 
There is no doubt that the needs and 
aspirations of life at the spring, when it 
is fresh and hopeful and full of vigor 
and determination, will always command 
the first place in our attention. Always 
it will have abundance of spokesmen and 
interpreters, of teachers and helpers and 
champions, by virtue of its unfailing 
and irresistible appeal. 

But middle age! Is it not something 
like that unattractive desert of boyhood 
between the ages of ten and fifteen years, 
when the early attractiveness has faded 
out and the maturer dignities of young 
manhood have not appeared? Men 
and women of fifty are not supposed to 
have much to say about the doubts and 
temptations of which they spoke so 
freely, and to sympathetic listeners, 
thirty years before. Indeed, if they 
spoke of them, they would be hard put to 


find an audience. They are supposed’ 


to have come through the period of 
storm and stress long ago, and to be 
engrossed now with their work. They 
are interesting only as they are earning 
money, or managing affairs, or caring 
for their households. It is taken for 
granted that they are practical men and 
women, too busy with the serious con- 
cerns of life to have either taste or 
leisure for indulging in the spiritual mis- 
givings or the anxious heart-searchings 
that seem natural enough for the young 
girl or the lad standing at life’s threshold. 

Alas for us who have reached or 
passed the halfway mark on life’s jour- 


ney! We are supposed to be too sen- 


sible and too strong to have much need 
of counsel, still less of help or comfort. 
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We are the helpers of others. That we 
should still be having a struggle for 
our own soul’s life, that we should still 
be panting for a freer air in which we 
may breathe more joyously, seems a 
trifle absurd. It is not to be expected. 
In any case middle age is not interest- 
ing to others. We are too old—or else 
not old enough. We are out in the hard 
glare of early afternoon, when the re- 
alities of things as they are stand out 
with merciless distinctness. The long 
shadows of the morning, or the veiling 
indistinctness of approaching dusk, are 
quite wanting. That we, too, should 
be living in the half-lights, wistfully 
anxious for clearer vision, full of hopes 
and fears we dare not utter but which 
are more pathetically eager than when 
we were young and strong, that tempta- 
tions bafflingly new and unexpected 
should be assailing us, or that we, at 
middle age, whom our boys and girls 
think to be so stodgily going on our 
old-fashioned way of stiffened habits 
and beliefs, are still fighting the old 
battle for an honest and courageous 
day’s living and for faith enough to 
keep on cheerily from one day’s sunset 
to the next—who would suspect this 
to be true? Who but a middle-aged 
man or woman, who knows that it is so, 
who is living in the very heart of such 
a fight, and who finds that maturity 
does not necessarily mean security or 
silence, satisfaction ? 

If we are silent about our doubts it 
is because it gives us pain to think of 
them, rather than a certain complacency 
that we once felt, so long ago, when it 
was an agreeable exercise to discuss the 
great problems of life and death. If it 
is not agreeable now, perhaps it is 
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because our happiness is too vitally 
concerned. Faith is more precious than 
it was in the days when it did not have 
to be hardly earned. To be sure, we are 
more hard-headed and less sentimental 
than once we were. We are expected 
to take our disillusionments with the 
satisfaction that comes with widening 
knowledge. But it is not all gain, 
especially if we fear that even the vision 
splendid begins “to die away, and fade 
into the light of common day.” 

One is reminded of that pathetic 
verse of Thomas Hood’s that must have 
had a secret stab for innumerable hearts 
of whom it would never have been 
suspected: 

I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

Thirty years of competitive struggle 
with a selfish world of men, half a life- 
time of getting and spending, soon and 
late, in order to keep up appearances, 
do not tend of themselves to bring 
heaven nearer or to make faith shine 
more brightly than when we were young. 
And to most men it is no joy to feel that 
spiritual realities are growing dim, or 
to realize, as did Darwin, that some of 
the nobler capacities of the soul are 
growing dull and unresponsive through 
the mere attrition of absorbing work. 

Depend upon it, middle age has also 
its trial of storm and stress to struggle 
through, as surely as the passionate 
years of stormy youth. And such faith 
as it holds or wins is the more significant 
and very precious. It may well make 
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special claim for a thoughtful hearing 
and consideration. Whatever limita- 
tions it may have, it has at least the 
quality of reality. It is no longer the 
faith of inheritance, or of early edu- 
cation, or of inexperience. It is not 
based upon any external authority, but 
upon experience of life and its discipline, 
and of God and his mercies. It has been 
won out of conflict, in the face of a legion 
of hostile circumstances, within and 
without. Probably it is not as complete 
and symmetrical as the faith we had in 
earlier years, but it has been tested at 
all points and has been found to bear 
the strain of life. We can rest upon it 
even in the dark and cloudy day, not 
because others have told us that it is 
good, but because we have wrestled for 
it through many days and nights of need, 
and God has actually come near us 
through its aid. 

It should be clearly understood that 
in speaking of the faith of middle age 
we do not mean theological faith alone— 
the articles of a man’s creed—though 
doubtless these are at the heart of any 
hopeful outlook upon life. We are 
speaking of something broader and more 
inclusive than that, something even 
more precious and divine. We mean 
the whole attitude of the soul toward 
God and his world that is like that of 
Jesus in its calm trust in the goodness 
and power of the Almighty. Faith is 
the opposite of fear. It stands for an 
undiscourageable optimism in the face 
of a world that is full of inexplicable 
pain and evil. It means the unshakable 
assurance that God is good, that his 
thoughts and plans for men are those of 
love, and that his resources of power and 
grace are such as will ultimately bring 
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these plans to pass in spite of all our 
ignorance and infirmity. Fear means 
doubt and uncertainty and pessimism; 
it paralyzes the very springs of life. 
Faith is inseparable from joy and ex- 
pectancy and service, and knits up our 
flagging resolution to ever-new effort and 
determination. 

So, then, the faith of a middle-aged 
man, built up slowly out of years of 
baffling experience, of innumerable per- 
plexities and disappointments, is some- 
thing deeper and more significant than 
the mere acceptance of certain great 
doctrines regarding God and the soul. 
It is the victory of the spirit over the 
whole blighting power of doubt. It is 
the triumph of a child of God over all 
those insidious enemies who would per- 
suade him that he is not a child of God 
at all, and that the warring world of 
men, of which for a brief moment he is 
a part, is not and never can be a king- 
dom of divine love. It is a wonderful 
thing to come through all the warping 
strains of life among men with an 
unquenchable confidence that God is 
present in his world and at our side, and 
that his righteousness and love are the 
invincible powers that lie behind all the 
seething chaos of human weakness and 
social wrong. It does not imply a con- 
fidence in one’s own future only, but in 
that of the far-stretching Kingdom of 
God. And on the other hand it is not 
a trust in the final victory of that King- 
dom alone, but in the joyful outcome of 
our own brief life-career, as of infinite 
worth to the Father of the household. 

There are not many of us who do not 
feel, at some time in the long years, the 
deadly influence of the cynical skepticism 
that is ever about us like an atmosphere, 


in literature and in society. There is 
too often a half-stifled echo in our own 
hearts to those mocking words that have 
come down through the centuries: 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumin’d lantern, held 
In Midnight by the Master of the show. 


And that inverted bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder, crawling, coop’d we liveand die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help—for It 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 
It only needs an overwhelming expe- 
rience of sorrow in our own lives, some 
sudden and unexpected reversal of the 
tide of prosperity that we had come to 
take for granted, for these challenging 
denials—so powerless to disturb us when 
the sun shines brightly—to become a 
cruel menace to our peace. 

Faith is the victory even over these. 
It is the characteristic of middle age to 
have passed in and out of the shadow 
perhaps once and again; to have con- 
fronted these assailing fears in times of 
depression or weakness when they were 
at their worst, and, even so, in spite of 
all, to have found the simple faith of 
Jesus as a rock beneath the feet, on 
which there was sure standing when 
many things seemed likely to be swept 
away. The faith of middle life means 
the victory of the soul over all such 


powers of fear and death as lurk in. 


doubts like these. Not complete vic- 
tory as yet—there may still be quite 
unsuspected dangers to be passed 
through—but at the flood tide of life’s 
cares, when the world presses in relent- 
lessly day by day, it means the peace 
of the disciple of Jesus, sharing with his 
great Elder Brother the assurance of 
a Father’s love. 


| | 


THE PLACE OF DOUBT IN RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D.,LL.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Professor Snowden’s previous articles, “The Bearing of Evolution on Religion,” 
and “A Philosophical Idealism and Christian Theology,” have been approved by careful 
readers. His present article carries his position forward into a field which most people 


enter with fear. 


Doubt is uncertain belief. It is the 
borderland between knowledge and 
ignorance, the twilight between light 
and darkness. It is therefore a mixed 
state of mind and varies in degree from 
almost certain knowledge to the faintest 
belief or hope. It may be the morning 
twilight in which a doubtful truth or 
hope or speculation is growing into 
positive knowledge, or the evening 
twilight in which an accepted truth 
or theory is withering away. 

Doubt attends all our knowledge and 
is inherent in the constitution of the 
human mind. It is due to our finite 
faculties, and we no more can escape 
it than we can slip out of our own skin 
or elude the laws of our own mind. 
However much we may know and how- 
ever positive and final may be our 
knowledge, at the point or margin where 
what we do know begins to impinge on 
its boundary and fade out into the 
twilight of what we do not know, there 
doubt necessarily begins. Only an 
omniscient mind can be free from doubt, 
or else a mind that does not think at 
all. The thinker can no more escape 
from his doubts than he can run away 
from his own shadow, and the more he 


thinks the more he will doubt; for the 
more he knows the more he will see 
that he does not know. The wider is our 
circle of light the vaster is the surround- 
ing circle of darkness, and our ignorance, 
so to speak, grows faster than our knowl- 
edge. Doubt is thus a permanent ele- 
ment in our life and grows with our 
growth. 

And yet doubt does not interfere 
with our practical living. All of our 
knowledge is more or less infected or 
margined with doubt, and yet we do 
not hesitate to act on our imperfect or 
even doubtful knowledge. We cannot 
be absolutely certain of anything we are 
about to do, and yet we act. We do 
business with others without knowing 
much about them, and we start on a 
journey without knowing whether or not 
we shall reach our destination. If we 
demanded certain knowledge before we 
acted we could not do a single thing, 
not even take a step or draw a breath. 
Probability is the guide of life, the 
necessary foundation on which we build 
all our conduct in society, business, sci- 
ence, and religion. 

Not only is doubt not a hindrance to 
our living, but it is a highly useful factor 
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in our knowledge and life. Doubt is the 
great destroyer of error, the scythe that 
mows down the weeds of baleful beliefs, 


‘ the scavenger that removes the corpses of 


false hopes and dead faiths. Doubt of 
demons and ghosts has cleared our world 
of terror and has given us a sense of 
security and peace. When doubt at- 
tacked the Ptolemic astronomy it tore 
down the low-roofed hut of the heavens 
that cabined and confined the human 
race, dwarfing all its thought, and there- 
by cleared the way for the grand heavens 
that have given us an infinitely large 
universe and have enormously expanded 
our vision and all our views. Doubt 
is not only a great destructionist, but is 
also a great constructionist. Its nega- 
tive work prepares the way for its posi- 
tive advance. The withering of a great 
error through doubt is often at the same 
time the budding of a great truth. 
While the old heavens were coming 
down the new heavens were going up 


on an infinitely larger scale. Doubt is a 


pioneer that goes beyond our certain 
knowledge to explore the land of our 
ignorance and open up new worlds. 
Like Columbus, it sets out on an un- 
known sea and its “purpose holds to 
sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
of all the western stars.” A theory 
is a searchlight of the mind thrown 
forward into the twilight and night of 
our ignorance; it is the mind feeling into 
the unknown. All our scientific investi- 
gation is largely an effort to clear up 
doubts and reach greater lucidity and 
certainty. Much of our mental activity 
in study, business, politics, and social 
life is solving doubts. So doubt is 
the root of our mental growth and the 
advance agent of our intellectual ex- 


pansion and power, the evening of 
error and the dawn of new truth. 

The question of the moral quality 
of doubt now confronts us. It is often 
thought of as a guilty thing. Doubt has 
been closely connected with damnation, 
the first slip and step down the broad 
road. But the moral quality of doubt 
depends on its motive and end. In the 
scientific field doubt may be purely 
intellectual and almost free from any 
moral motives, although doubt can 
hardly ever be wholly free from some 
slight tincture of such purpose. But in 
fields involving our personal interests 
and desires and duties, such as business 
and politics, profit and pleasure, char- 
acter and conduct, these.factors are a 
strong and perhaps a dominant influence 
in determining our doubts. If a man 
wants to carry through a dishonest 
business transaction for the sake of its 
profit, it is easy for him to doubt whether 
it is dishonest and then to believe it is 
right. His doubt is born of an evil 
desire and is an illegitimate and depraved 
child. If one does not want to believe 
in God, his desire may breed an agnostic 
doubt and feed it into lusty strength. 
Our doubts, then, like our beliefs, are 
largely subject to our interests, desires, 
and wills, and we can make them grow 
or cause them to wither at the subtle 
bidding of our hearts. 

We are not, then, to be surprised at 
the fact of religious doubt. The nature 
of all knowledge, and especially religious 
knowledge, makes doubt inherent in the 
subject so that it cannot be escaped. 
And let us not think that religious doubt 
is necessarily dishonest and guilty. 
Many of the most deeply religious and 
most honest souls have been perplexed 
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with the sorest doubts. Prophets and 
apostles had their doubts, though they 
do not often let us see them; and did 
not a fleeting shadow of doubt fall on 
the mind of Jesus when for a moment 
he prayed that the cup of the cross might 
pass from him? Let not us ministers be 
alarmed or surprised when we find our- 
selves troubled with doubt. People 
usually think that ministers have creeds 
that fit their minds snugly, like a suit 
without seam or wrinkle, so as to give 
them undisturbed comfort, but this is 
because they do not see into the minis- 
terial minds. The minister may have 
more doubts than others because he 
knows more about the difficulties of faith; 
he has a wider circle of light that im- 
pinges on a still wider circle of darkness. 

The most beautiful instance of how 
to deal with religious doubt is Christ’s 
treatment of John the Baptist’s doubt 
of Jesus as the Messiah. John had 
been in prison until he fell into the prison 
mood. Hope does not burn brightly 
there, and in that damp and dusky place 
the world looked dark to John and the 
checkered shadows on the stone walls 
turned to ghostly specters. At length 
John began to doubt whether Jesus were 
the Messiah, and he sent a committee 
to interview him and put the question 
to him. What did Jesus say? “Go 
your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard.” This is a remark- 
able answer. It contains no harsh 
judgment upon John or slightest trace 
of impatience with him for his doubt. 
“Go and tell John the facts,” said Jesus. 
He did not send word to John that his 
doubts were damnable and that he 
should stop thinking and hush his doubts 
by stifling them to death. This has 
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been a favorite way of dealing with 
doubt in some quarters. This spirit 
bids us beware of these troublesome 
questions, distrust our reasoning powers, 
and stop thinking. But this is not the 
spirit of the Bible. Jesus did not stop 
John’s thinking, and mental death is not 
the cure for our doubt. 

Neither did Jesus try to do John’s 
thinking for him. John’s question was, 
“Art thou he that cometh, or look we 
for another?” Why did not Jesus 
answer with a plain and positive “Yes” ? 
Why did he not relieve John of all re- 
sponsibility and perplexity in settling 
this question by settling it for him? 
Because this is not Christ’s way and it 
is not God’s way. It is a way that pre- 
sents plausible pleas and attractions. 
It seems so plain and easy and conclu- 
sive, and it has often been tried. The 
Pope wants to do all our religious think- 
ing for us, and many a Protestant 
theologian is willing to undertake the 
same business. Why not have the 
church fix and finish our creed down 
to the last letter, and then simply accept 
it on its dogmatic authority? Because 
our minds will not let us and God does 
not want us to do this. Christianity is 
not a superstition, but a rational reli- 
gion. God never settles our beliefs for 
us dogmatically, but he gives reasons 
for his revelations and bids us prove them 
for ourselves. So, on this occasion, 
Jesus said in effect to John’s disciples: 
“Go and give John these additional 
facts and let him draw his own con- 
clusion; I will not answer his question 
for him categorically, but I will suggest 
to him a line of thought and let him work 
it out for himself.” He did not tell 
John to do less thinking, but to do more 
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thinking. Jesus was not afraid of 
doubts and reasoning in his disciples; 
he only wanted them to reason enough 
and to reason their way through to 
right conclusions. 

And so the way out of doubt is not 
to think less until we relapse into mental 
stagnation and death, but it is to think 
more until we work our way forward 
into clearer light and larger truth. John 
took his doubts to Jesus. He did not 
brood over them in his despondency 
until he became a confirmed pessimist 
and agnostic, but he went straight to 
Jesus, and then he got more light and 
died in triumphant faith. Let us go to 
Christ in our doubt and perplexity and 
consider the facts he gives us, and a fuller 
intimacy with him will enable us to 
understand him better and we shall find 
our way through the twilight and dark- 
ness of doubt into the light of faith. 
And let us exercise the same patience 
and sympathy with those in doubt that 
Jesus did with John. 

The conflicting currents of modern 
thought are flowing through the pews 
of the church so that there are more 
doubting hearers in them than the 
preacher in the pulpit may know or sus- 
pect. How to deal with the doubt 
of our day is one of the preacher’s 
chief problems and responsibilities and 
is one of the highest tests of his wisdom 
and Christian spirit. He needs to study 
and understand the nature and causes 
of this doubt and then face it frankly and 
fairly. In some instances it springs out 
of the physical condition of the doubter 
and is part of his general mood of de- 
pression, as was the case with John the 
Baptist; in other instances it may be 
due to unspiritual or sinful living; and 
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in still others to entanglement in the 
skeptical and agnostic thinking and 
theories of the day. The minister needs 
to know how to diagnose these various 
conditions and forms of doubt and to 
apply the appropriate remedy. In gen- 
eral, the preacher needs to beware of 
treating doubt with dogmatic condem- 
nation and harshness, branding it with 
a mark of guilt, but he should deal with 
it patiently and sympathetically as an 
honest state of mind. In too many 
instances the doubter is driven deeper 
into his doubt by unintelligent or un- 
sympathetic or unfair treatment from 
the pulpit. Some of our best informed 
and most thoughtful hearers are honestly 
wrestling with doubt and they cannot 
be browbeaten out of it and forced into 
faith by dogmatism, much less by blatant 
ignorance of modern thought. What 
the doubting questioner often needs is 
what Jesus sent John: more facts and 
light that will give him a larger view and 


' lead him into closer fellowship with 


Christ. Especially should the doubter 
be induced to obey Christ as far as his 
faith goes, and such obedience is often 
a solvent of doubt. As one walks the 
path of service his doubts often dis- 
appear as mere shadows in his own 
mind, and he emerges into the light. 
It is also important that the pastor 
should know how to deal with doubt in 
private interviews. The long personal 
conference Jesus held with Nicodemus, 
who came to him through the shadows of 
the night with deeper shadows of doubt 
in his soul, is a beautiful instance of how 
to deal with doubt in private. Nico- 
demus was troubled about mysteries in 
religion, and Jesus did not deny these 
mysteries; but in great patience he 
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explained to his night visitor the elusive 
nature of the new birth and smoothed the 
way for the influential rabbi and secret 
searcher after truth to become an open 
disciple. The sympathetic pastor is at 
times consulted by troubled believers and 
even by unbelievers, and he should 
endeavor to win their confidence and 
meet them on their own ground and lead 
them into truth and light. 

Doubt, then, is a general fact inherent 
in our thought and not to be escaped in 
our religious faith. It may be sincere 
and honest and should be dealt with, 
not by condemnation and suppression, 
but by intelligent and sympathetic treat- 
ment. Doubt is a sign of thought and 
is better than unthinking stagnation, but 
it is weakness and not strength. It may 
be good as a temporary state and step to- 
ward clearer light, but not as a finality: 
positive belief is the rightful state of the 
mind. And when doubt is fairly faced 
and fought through it often leads to a 
stronger, triumphant faith. Tennyson 
has finely analyzed and expressed the 
psychology of honest doubt as experi- 
enced by his friend, Arthur H. Hallam, in 
the familiar stanzas in “In Memoriam”’: 
Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out; 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 
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To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was given him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


And Browning has expressed the same 

thought in “Bishop Blougram’s Apol- 

ogy”: 

With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 

Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s 
foot, 


Who stands calm just because he feels it 
writhe. 
Say I—let doubt occasion still more faith! 
“And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in me.” 
With these words Jesus closed his answer 
to John. They imply that we must 
exercise some patience with Christ, that 
we cannot fully understand him, that 
after we have done our profoundest 
and most sympathetic thinking in rela- 
tion to him there will still be an unex- 
plained remainder that we cannot clear 
up—that he is bordered with an infini- 
tude that must ever transcend and 
try our faith. All our religious thinking 
must ever be margined and mingled with 
mystery. It would be a shallow religion 
that we could sound to the bottom; it 
would be a poor and pitiful God that 
we could see through. Some things 
relating to Christ we must take by faith; 
some of God’s ways may ever sorely 
perplex and pain us. But blessed is he 
that is not offended on this account, but 
rather trusts and worships him the more. 


THE DOWNTOWN CHURCH 


REV. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 
New England Church, Chicago, Illinois 


The Christian world presents no more 
pathetic sight than the decayed or 
abandoned city church—a noble edifice 
built at an enormous cost, at one time 
the gathering-place of great assemblies, 
noted not merely for its message but for 
its benevolent activities, now deserted 


except by a few loyal souls who find the © 


burden of maintenance too heavy to per- 
mit of a fresh grappling with the prob- 
lem. As the congregations diminish and 
the exchequer becomes exhausted, the 
officers strain after various expedients. 
They look to the pulpit as their hope, and 
effect frequent changes in the pastorate. 
They must have an eloquent man, or a 
scholarly man, or a “good mixer,” or a 
man who can “deliver the goods.” 

The pathos of the situation is seen in 
the fact that there are more people still 
attending the church than were present 
at its inception or are usually present at 
the inauguration of a church in a new 
center. When a new area is peopled by 
four or five thousand persons, thirty or 
forty earnest men and women will gather 
in a store or a house and organize a 
church, and will feel the outlook so allur- 
ing that they will launch a building 
scheme involving a $25,000 or $30,000 
expenditure and look for a pastor of 
promise rather than one whose reputa- 
tion is already made to guide and teach 
them. 

On the other hand, the downtown 
church becomes a problem if it has two 
hundred members and a noble plant free 


of debt and a population of twenty 
thousand non-churchgoers in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Why? The reason is not far to seek. 
Those two hundred members are used to 
the idea that the church exists for the 
sake of those who desire to use it. They 
see the pillars of the church being re- 
moved by death; they witness the 
families of the church disintegrating and 
moving away. The established order is 
crumbling to ruins and they can only 
weep and lament over a glory that is de- 
parting. If they were beginning afresh 
with so large a nucleus they would ad- 
vance with vigor. They are not begin- 
ning—they are dying. As a rule, the 
pathos of the situation is deepened by 
the fact that the number of children in 
the primary department of the Sunday 
school is steadily increasing while the 
membership of the church is decreasing. 

From the feeling that something needs 
to be done, extraordinary developments 
have resulted during recent years. 
Preachers have thought that perhaps 
they could increase the congregations 
and raise the drooping spirits of the rem- 
nant if they adopted new methods. 
Hence they have given up the study of 
the Scriptures and the mastery of the 
problems of the soul and have advertised 
topics such as “The Man from Missouri 
and His Mule”; “Who Killed Cock 
Robin ?”’; or “The Famous Cow-Puncher 
and Baseball Player Will Preach with 
His Jacket Off”; or “The Wonderful 
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Whistler Will Perform.” Then the mov- 
ing picture has been introduced, and 
sometimes a vaudeville performer. 

But the people living in the heart of a 
great city are not fools. When they 
want a show they are thoroughly well 
instructed as to the best places. They 
are usually people who think. They are 
not always instructed in what other 
people have thought, but they think for 
themselves. Their young men and 
young women will often be found to be 
socialists or anarchists. They discuss 
problems, including problems of the 
soul. In an American city the immi- 
grant class usually congregates in the 
central areas, and these people have 
come from villages in lands where the 
church is the center of light and dignity 
and reverence. They are offended at 


the masquerade, especially when they 


discover that it is meant to catch them: 


and built on the assumption that they 
cannot appreciate anything higher or 
better, while the people in the suburbs 
are treated to a dignified and orderly 
service. 

Another effort has been made with a 
different object. It has been felt that 
the church of today must address itself 
to the needs of its neighborhood, and 
hence the institutional side of the work 
has been developed. The past decade 
has been a period of experimentation. 
We have investigated the home and 
social conditions of the people. We have 
recognized the fact that where the major- 
ity of the people have to labor for 
their living in large, noisy, overheated, 
and sometimes insanitary surroundings 
they cannot endure the small, over- 
crowded tenement during the brief 
period of leisure before going to bed. 
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The majority of them do not care to read; 
they crave change, brightness, variety, 
something to take them out of them- 
selves. Hence the necessity of some- 
where to go. 

Enterprising people have provided 
variety shows, moving pictures, dance 
halls, etc., and these are always crowded. 
The church has imagined that they were 
powerful competitors and that her only 
hope was to provide counter-attractions. 
Accordingly gymnasiums, swimming- 
tanks, billiards, smoking-rooms, cafés, 
lectures, dances, and private theatricals 
have been provided and run at great ex- 
pense. The men and women of the 
churches have labored hard and long in 
organization and supervision; money 
has been freely subscribed for equipment 
and maintenance; and often the result 
has been the gathering together of large 
numbers of young people, particularly in 
the initial stages of the experiment. 

The movement has developed in two 
ways: The liberal wing has provided 
the center and invited the crowd, hoping 
that when they arrived they might be 
influenced and persuaded to attend lec- 
tures, to join Bible classes, and to unite in 
public worship. But the sponsors of the 
project have found that the people were 
not willing to accept the religious and 
spiritual along with the spectacular and 
entertaining. Furthermore, the church 
did not make a business of the entertain- 
ment side of its activity. It provided 
its attractions from benevolent motives, 
and since it was unable to provide the 
variety and change of the regular houses 
of entertainment, patronage soon fell off 
and the institutes became deserted. 

The conservative wing has said that 
“if you will attend church and Bible 
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class you may take part in our recreation 
features.” As a rule, these churches 
have found their institutional work an 
increasing burden and have had to appeal 
to sister churches or benevolent persons 
in the churches to provide them with the 
means whereby the work can be accom- 
plished. 

Now it is being recognized that the 
provision of recreation centers is not the 
province of the church but of the city; 
that as the city educates the child so the 
city must entertain him. The city must 
supervise the homes, instruct in sanita- 
tion, provide open spaces and play- 
grounds, créches, and dance halls. It 
has been well worth while for the church 
to make these experiments; she could 
learn only by experience. 

Occasionally a church imagines that 
what it needs to do is to take a census of 
its neighborhood and if it can only tabu- 
late the size of families and the professed 
religious associations of the people, and 
give an intimation that the church prem- 
ises are at the corner, the unattached will 
straightway respond. When the re- 
sponse is meager, the despondency of 
failure brings pain and unwillingness to 
experiment further. 

What then shall a church do in the 
central area of a great city? It will be 
wise if first of all it will go out to the 
open spaces and watch the groups of 
people congregated there and listen to 
their conversation. The first discovery 
will be that these men are talking reli- 
gion. They are heaping scorn on the 
churches on two grounds: first, because 
of what they are supposed to affirm; 
second, because of what they are sup- 
posed to represent. These people ima- 
gine that the churches hold an impossible 


view of God and an impossible view of 
the world. The discussion is often led 
by a man who has read widely but from 
a wrong viewpoint. They further be- 
lieve that the churches are supported by 
rich people and that the clergy do not 
speak truthfully and sympathetically 
about social conditions. 

I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of city dwellers are not hostile to 
religion. In the great crises.of life they 
cry out for the minister. Through igno- 
rance, indifference, preoccupation, or 
prejudice they are not now in touch with 
the church. If born in America or Eng- 
land and of Protestant parents they had 
early association with the Sunday school 
but not with the church. The idea was 
instilled in their minds that children 
could not understand or appreciate an 
ordinary church service. When they 
reached puberty 80 per cent of them 
drifted out of the Sunday school and no 
one followed them. The door to the 
church seemed unattractive and the door 
to the outer world was alluring, so they 
made their escape. 

In my first church I had a meeting of 
several hundred men. On a challenge 
issued from the pulpit 47 per cent de- 
clared that they did not habitually at- 
tend church except at my afternoon 
meeting, but every one of them had at- 
tended Sunday school as a boy. 

If the city dwellers, however, are for- 
eign born and from Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic countries, they do not know or 
understand the names of our Protestant 
churches. The inference is obvious. The 
clergyman must become known in the 
neighborhood, and his viewpoint must be 
announced. The pulpit must cease to be 
sensational. The topical sermon must 
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go. “Who Killed Cock Robin?” be- 
longs to the vaudeville and so does “The 
Man from Missouri and His Mule.” 
You would not find either subject on the 
curriculum of a school or college, and a 
church is of higher standing than school 
or college. 

The minister must be a man of wide 
and accurate knowledge. The time 
spent in committees and in conferences 
must be severely restricted, so that he 
may become what he pretends to be if he 
uses the title “Reverend”: a man who 
knows men and God, who can speak to 
men about God and speak to God on 
behalf of men. He must not be a special 
pleader. He must not make impossible 
assumptions. Supposing the Bible is a lit- 
erature, supposing that it must be judged 
like other books, what then has he got 
to say about God and sin and salvation ? 
What then has he to say about the origin 
of the world and of life? After more 
than a decade spent in downtown 
churches and after having experimented 
with the most advanced guard in all 
manner of institutional ideas, I affirm 
that the one indispensable secret of suc- 
cess is that the minister should know the 
truth and should speak it with the ability 
of the expert. Ministers are succeeding 
all the time in the hearts of great cities. 
They are invariably strong in pulpit 
work. 

Few names have stood for greater 
things in the lives of city dwellers than 
Hugh Price Hughes and Charles Sylves- 
ter Horne, of London, England. These 
men reached city crowds in the most 
hopeless regions, and yet they were men 
whose services were characterized by a 
chastity and sublimity of the noblest 
type. The men who are doing the big- 
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gest things in the central churches of 
America are men of this type—men like 
Charles Jefferson, of New York. 

The pastor of a downtown church 
must revive the old-time idea of his 
office as being a “cure for souls.” A 
physician needs skill and delicacy and 
sympathy as well as knowledge. As a 
pastor he is a shepherd, and if a shepherd 
carries weapons he does not use them un- 
less a wolf or robber is near. A minister 
is a nurse and does not treat spiritual 
babes as though they were Calebs going 
up against the sons of Anak. The 
dwellers in the downtown regions are 
many of them ideaiists, dreamers, aspir- 
ants, but they are bruised and weary and 
ill-guided, and the man who can win in 
a downtown field is a man who is known 
to the people. 

The only way to reach these people is 
that of personal approach. I do not 
mean approach by canvass, but in a way 
more dignified and more human. The 
church that is to win must be a visiting 
church. If the money formerly spent in 
the church institute can be put into skil- 
ful visitation, extraordinary results will 
follow. Just as the modern hospital rec- 
ognizes the need of home visitation in 
order to create conditions which shall 
make it safe to send the patient back and 
prevent a spreading of the mischief, so” 
the modern church must send its best 
and most carefully trained workers to 
create a spiritual condition in the homes 
of the district. This is particularly true 
of an American city where the central 
area is occupied to a large extent by 
immigrants. These people do not know 
our ways. They are ignorant of our 
money, our food, our rents, our schools, 


our ways of thinking. They know 
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nothing of terms such as Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tionalist. They think of all churches in 
terms of the state church at home. 

My own method has been the issuance 
of a letter followed by a personal call 
from members of my church and from 
myself. Every care has been taken to 
disabuse the mind of any idea that we 
were proselytizing. The methods of the 
business solicitor were taboo. By every 
means we have sought to interest people 
in the church and its message. 

I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people are interested in worship. 
The European settler is used to a noble 
edifice, to dignity and decorum in every 
act of the officiating clergyman. The 
atmosphere of the church, the language 
employed, the mien of those conducting 
the worship of God have all combined to 
express a sense of the august majesty of 
heaven. The whole service has been as 
remote as possible from the common 
thought and common action of life. 
How can people so reared be expected to 
appreciate the slovenly, noisy, irreverent 
action and careless speech which very 
often characterize the man and his 
officers who are in charge of a mission to 
the people in a downtown district ? 

The native-born American is not in- 
sensible to the refined, the dignified, and 
the reverent. An inquiry into the size 
of the classes in American colleges which 
are engaged in the study of literature and 
art will show that the young American 
is a person of taste. The development 
of art galleries, the character of American 
literature and poetry, all show that the 
ideal of the transcendental meets with 
an immediate response. And a great 


need of the people is a translation into an 
atmosphere of reverence in which it is 
manifest that the soul of the preacher is 
filled with a sense of the sublime. 

The force of my argument will be ap- 
preciated if in addition to the experience 
of institutional churches we consider the 
results of forty years’ work in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The good 
accomplished by this agency is incal- 
culable. The maintenance of the work 
should be accepted as a responsibility by 
the Christian church. Yet all Y.M.C.A. 
workers admit that the proportion of 
members who attend the Bible classes 
and religious services is regrettably small. 
The men go for social and recreative pur- 
poses. They believe in a religious at- 
mosphere, but they have not joined for 
that reason and they neglect that side 
of Y.M.C.A. activity. 

I believe, therefore, that the time has 
come when we should frankly hand over 
to the community on the one hand, and 
to the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., 
along with the settlements, on the other 
hand, the care of the recreative, educa- 
tional, and sanitary life of the people, 
and in our churches concentrate upon 
the shepherding of the multitude and the 
culture of the soul. 

Let the downtown church be a “wit- 
nessing”’ church; let its pulpit be occu- 
pied by the big man with a big message, 
the man who speaks with authority and 
is manifestly a “teacher come from 
God.” This is largely the method of the 
Catholic church and of the established 
church in England. The clergy are 
known in every home, and the preacher 
is set apart to prepare and to make 
known the word and the will of God. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE 


REV. WARREN P. GRANT 
Schenectady, New York 


Scientific management is largely a matter of common sense. There is no reason 
why a church should be ineffective simply because it is composed of good people. An 
active pastor can lead his people into efficiency if only they will be led. In the following 
article a young pastor, at our request, gives his views of the application of elementary 
principles to the organization of the Sunday school. 


The purpose of this article is to show 
that the present basis of superintend- 
ing organization in the Sunday school, 
namely, the adult, intermediate and 
primary departments, is fundamentally 
wrong, if the result desired is an effi- 
ciently conducted school. These divi- 
sions, to be sure, may be found convenient 
for grading purposes, but they should 
not be made the basis of superintending 
organization. The principles of scien- 
tific management demand a different 
basis. 

Let the reader bear in mind that a 
principle recognized as a proper basis of 
action and lived up to is one of the 
secrets of efficiency. 

“About $100,000,000 a year can 
be saved by the railroads of the country 
if they would only use scientific man- 
agement in their operation.” Such 
substantially was the dictum of Louis 
Brandeis during his conduct of the case 
of the freight shippers in their effort 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to restrain the railroads from 
increasing their freight rates. The state- 
ment startled the country, and on all 


sides the question was insistent, ‘What | 


is scientific management?” Articles by 


Mr. Taylor, the originator of the system, 
and others appeared in the magazines of 
the country in answer to this question. 
Manufacturers and business men the 
country over asked themselves, “How 
does this interest me?” The men who 
had dollars at stake took the matter 
seriously. It occurred to me that 
perhaps some of these principles 
could be made use of in the Sunday 
school. 

The principle that I seized upon as 
having a direct bearing on the work of 
superintendence was this: specialization 
of endeavor. The name given to this 
principle in superintending work is 
functional foremanship. Functional 
foremanship means that the objectives 
of work should be under one head. For 
instance, in a factory this means that 
there would be one man for quality, one 
for quantity, one for labor, etc. Each of 
the objectives of industry is assigned to 
one man instead of one man having to 
look out for all these objectives during 
one stage of manufacturing. Specialize 
your work and get a worker to fit— 
that is the whole story. 

Now, if these principles are to be 
applied to the Sunday school the first 
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thing that must be known is an answer to 
the question, “What are the objectives 
of the Sunday school?” The answer is: 
Bible-study, training in the Christian 
life, conversion of the members and 
their coming into the church, regular 
and increasing attendance, and finally 
a smoothly running school. Apply- 
ing these objectives to the problem of 
organization, vertical organization from 
top to bottom would take the place of 
the usual horizontal organization into 
adult, intermediate, and primary depart- 
ments. This would result in a superin- 
tendent of Bible-study, of the Christian 
life, of evangelism, of attendance, and 
of executive work. All of these tasks 
have to do with the whole school, from 
the little folks in the primary room to 
theFgray heads in the senior deacon’s 
class 


The Bible-study man is the educator. 
It is his duty to apply educational 
principles to the curriculum and to instal 
and maintain a graded system. Special- 
ization would lead him to assign his 
teachers according to the graded idea. 
Teacher-training classes and midweek 
teachers’ meetings would occupy him 
as well as supervision of the actual 
instruction. 

The Christian life superintendent’s 
business is to maintain a missionary 
spirit, to inculcate right ideas as to 
temperance, etc., to promote the social 
life of the pupils, and to interest them 
in social service. 

The evangelistic superintendent, co- 
operating with the pastor and the 
teachers of those classes where conver- 
sions may most legitimately be expected, 
has a specialized task of great impor- 
tance. 
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The attendance man is the “boom 
artist” of the school. The multitudi- 
nous methods of gaining regularity and 
increasing attendance are under his 
care. This position is vitally con- 
nected with the extent of the school’s 


. influence. 


The school executive is the fifth 
officer in this scheme of organization. 
All minor officials are under him. 
Everything that makes for a smoothly 
running school, including the order of 
general exercises, the presiding officers, 
and supply teachers, is his work. 

This is the plan of superintendence 
which seems to me to carry out scientific 
principles. I now wish to present two 
fundamental explanations of why this 
is the proper scheme: the economic and 
the psychological. 

The fundamental economic advan- 
tages accruing to this system are those 
arising from a proper division of labor. 
I say “proper” advisedly, for I think, 
and I should like to convince the reader 
so that he would so think, that the 
scheme now generally followed hardly 
deserves that name. 

Historically, how did industrial di- 
vision of labor come about? Among 
primitive peoples the first division of 
labor is between the sexes: the man 
hunts, fishes, and fights; the woman 
does the work around the dwelling- 
place and whatever agricultural work 
is necessary. The work and the ca- 
pacity for work are reciprocal in their 
effect upon one another. Then the 
divisions of labor covering shoemaking, 
carpentry, weaving, etc., came in. 
Work and capacity here again have a 
reciprocal effect upon each other: the 
man adapted to the shoemaking does 
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shoemaking, and the shoemaking makes 
the man capable. 

Now the thing that I want to note 
is this: When men were making the 
original divisions of labor they followed 
the natural divisions, the line of least 
resistance. They did not say in divid- 
ing up household work, “Let us have 
one man make the shoes, weave the cloth, 
make the hats for the children, and 
another make the same for the boys and 
girls in their teens, and another do the 
same for the adults”; but they said, 
“Let us have one man make the shoes 
for the whole family, and another weave 
the cloth for the whole family, and 
another make the hats for the whole 
family.” 

So in reference to the Sunday school 
my argument is similar. I would not 
say with modern Sunday schools that 
we should have superintendents for the 
primary, intermediate, and adult depart- 
ments, each attending to all the Sunday- 
school objectives; but I would say that 
one man should be the educator for the 
whole school, another the evangelist for 
the whole school, etc. Here also the 
man and the work have a reciprocal 
effect upon one another: the man 
adapted to evangelism chooses that 
work, and the work makes him capable. 
So much for the economic argument from 
the historical point of view. 

Now I want to note briefly the eco- 
nomic advantages of a division of labor. 
First comes dexterity: the constant 
practice of a single occupation eventu- 
ates in productive capacity which would 
be out of the question if any one man 
had to perform all the trades of primitive 
life. So with the prevailing scheme 
of Sunday-school organization, each of 
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whose members has to attend to edu- 
cational principles, evangelism, attend- 
ance, etc. They so diffuse their energy 
that none of the objectives of Sunday- 
school management are handled with 
mastery. Masterful Sunday-school man- 
agement demands. an _ organization 
that lends itself to dexterity, a first 
result of a proper division of labor. 

Then there is the saving of time 
resulting from a scientific division of 
labor, a result that needs careful con- 
sideration in schools where a paid super- 
intendent is out of the question. If we 
want to have efficiency with the mini- 
mum of time expenditure, then we 
want a scheme that will give this. 

The third point is that we find special 
aptitudes in different individuals. If a 
man has an aptitude for certain work 
he will probably succeed in it. To quote 
from Taussig, “This is of the most 
importance as between those who work 
with their heads and those who work 
with their hands. Though there is 
mental training as well as manual train- 
ing, and though instruction and practise 
tell in the lawyer’s trade as well as in 
the mechanic’s, inborn abilities are 
important in a greater degree for the 
former. This is more particularly the 
case in all work which calls for initiative, 
superintendence, direction. There is a 
difference of far-reaching effect between 
those who have qualities for leadership, 
whether in the arts or in the intellectual 
life, and those who belong to the rank 
and file. There is often a very great 
gain when those who are born leaders 
can devote themselves solely to the 
work which they can do best, leaving 
to others, with no such capacities, the 
routine mechanical or clerical work.” 
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Just to think for a moment of the kind 
of a man that one would choose to carry 
on a successful evangelistic campaign 
makes the application of this principle 
very vital to an efficiently conducted 
school. 

One more observation here. The 
ordinary superintendent does for the 
school the work that he likes. He may 
be interested in attendance, and attend- 
ance gets the major part of histime. He 
leaves the other objectives of Sunday- 
school work to the teachers with the 
admonition to do the work, but leaves 
them without effective guidance. (Once 
in a while perhaps he gets jarred into 
attending to some things outside of his 
special interest by attending a con- 
vention.) The result is that as you 
visit schools you find one with a good 
attendance, another with a fine graded 
system, another with a record for con- 
versions, etc. The reason lies in the 
interest of the superintendent. Now 
the scheme proposed gives the responsi- 
bility for each one of the five objectives 
to a different man, one interested in and 
fitted for the task. The result is bound 
to be that none of these objectives will 
be neglected because the superintendent 
(under the old scheme) does not happen 
to be an all-round man. This functional 
superintendent has on him a responsi- 
bility and he succeeds because the task 
fits. George Adam Smith puts this in 
concise form when he writes, ‘And 
how else should work succeed but by 
specialization—the secret as it is of 
fidelity and expertness? Of fidelity— 
for the constraint of my duty surely 
lies in this, that it is due from me and no 
other: of expertness—for he drives best 
and deepest who drives along one line.” 
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So much for the economic argument. 
I now want to go over the psychological 
basis of the scheme I propose. It runs 
from a consideration of the psychological 
advantages of a proper division of labor 
to an attempt at an explanation of 
inborn qualities that fit men for work. 

The first psychological fact at the 
basis of this scheme is habit. James is 
the basis of this discussion. ‘Our 
nervous system grows to the modes in 
which it has been exercised.” The 
results of habit are the diminishing of 
movement to produce a given result, 
the increased accuracy of accomplish- 
ment, the diminishing of fatigue and of 
conscious attention in bringing it to pass. 
Here we have the psychological basis of 
the timesaving and dexterity noted in 
the foregoing economic argument. 

A phenomenon of mental habit is the 
law of association, which is this: “Ob- 
jects once experienced together tend to 
become associated in the imagination, so 
that when any one of them is thought 
of, the others are likely to be thought of 
also, in the same order, or coexistence, 
as before.” Thoughts come to mind 
as they are habitual, recent, vivid. 
Each of these items has a control over 
our thoughts. So, if we are to succeed 
in a certain line of endeavor, it is to the 
interest of efficiency in that endeavor 
that we make it habitual, that recency 
of activity be a constant factor (con- 
tinuous endeavor along certain lines 
making for ease in the associative 
processes), that vividness help also. 
If in any work a conspicuous success is 
attained, the very conspicuousness or 
vividness of such an experience tends 
toward a repetition of success when a 
similar situation arises. 
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Now in Sunday-school organization 
the scheme proposed, I believe, gives 
lines of endeavor that are distinct. 
Thinking out schemes of attendance is 
one thing; thinking of the conversion 
of pupils is quite another. So with the 
other five departments. Psychologically 
speaking, we gain in efficiency by some 
such division of labor. Problems are 
continually presenting themselves to 
the heads of such departments for solu- 
tion. The man who has traversed the 
general field the most, who has handled 
similar problems before, has an immense 
advantage in the race for a solution. 

Another item that has great influence 
in the associative process is interest. 
“In no revival of past experience,” says 
James, “are all the items of our thought 
equally operative in determining what 
the next thought shall be. Always some 
ingredient is prepotent over the rest. 
. . . Prepotent items are those which 
appeal most to our interest.” Now, the 
field of a man’s interests determines to a 
very large degree the things that he 
thinks about. His mind is not afloat, as 
it were, upon a sea, tossed hither and 
thither without a rudder with which to 
weather the storm. A man’s interests, 
then, determine his thoughts and his 
thoughts bear fruit in his action and his 
life-work. 

His interest is determined by heredity, 
environment, and individual tempera- 
ment. That a man’s parents, his home 
and business life, and his own individual 
action determine him is a common- 
place of modern thinking. Then to 
determine a man’s interest we are led to 
. judge by these three items. Applying 
this to our problem, if we would choose 


tJames, Talks to Teachers, p. 98. 
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a man to be our Bible-study superintend- 
ent we should look for a man who 
perhaps has been born of educators, who 
has been trained an educator, and whose 
life-work is in that field. His interest 
would make him a good man for such 
work. The ideas and methods of suc- 
cess in Bible-study would be interesting 
to him and so enter into his associative 
processes naturally. They will be asso- 
ciated “with such natively exciting 
objects as one’s personal fortune, one’s 
social responsibility, and especially by 
force of inveterate habit.”* So with 
the other four department heads. 

It would be wasting time to take 
such a man as we have chosen for the 
head of the department of Bible-study, 
and put him to the work, say, of the 
attendance man. You might get good 
results because of a particular man’s 
adaptability, but it would require more 
work for such a man to succeed as an 
attendance man than it would, for in- 
stance, in the case of a man whose 
business is advertising. 

This matter of interest is more a 
matter of temperament perhaps than 
is often supposed. Just to ask the ques- 
tion of our Bible-study man, “Why are 
you an educator?” would probably 
elicit the reply, “Because I was made for 
it.” Temperament, too, enters very 
largely into the work, say, of the evangel- 
ist, or the man who would be most suc- 
cessful in inspiring the right kind of 
living. The same fundamental problem 
that engages the thought of the young 
man about to start upon his life-work 
engages us here as we try to see how this 
fundamental matter of temperament is 
at the basis of the scheme proposed. 
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Men have differing qualities and 
aptitudes. Taussig recognizes it in the 
discussion of division of labor quoted 
above. It is, as I have intimated, 
partly a product of heredity and environ- 
ment, but it is also due to individual 
traits. To quote Miinsterberg, ‘“Suc- 
cessful achievement depends upon per- 
sonal traits which cannot be acquired 
by mere good will and training,” 
and again, “Individual psychological 
rhythm, attention and emotion, memory 
and will-energy, disposition to fatigue 
and to restoration, imagination, sug- 
gestibility, and initiative, and many 
other features will have to be examined 
in relation to the special economic 
aim.”* This with Taussig’s state- 
ment is enough to show that indi- 
vidual temperament and personal traits 
have much to do with a man’s 
efficiency. 

I believe that the scheme of organiza- 
tion proposed fits into the requirements 
of personal traits better than any other. 
This is perhaps impossible to prove, and 
yet I have tried throughout this dis- 
cussion to suggest places where it did 
seem to fit. These departments are 
analogous to the divisions: of occupation 
that have arisen in our civilization. 
This is as good an argument as I can put 
forward for the adaptability of this 
scheme to personal traits and tempera- 
ment. Educators are a class by them- 
selves. Evangelists arealso. The office 
executive is a common division of labor 
in business. The attendance man holds 
a position analogous to a man whose 
business is publicity. The Christian 
life superintendent needs gifts like those 
demanded of the minister. 


* Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, p. 121. 


Before I leave this basis of my 
scheme I want to speak of another 
psychological economy effected through 
this scheme. This is the gain in effi- 


ciency through economy of emotional 


feeling. The man who for the first time 
tries to win a soul for Christ comes from 
the endeavor with a feeling of weakness. 
He has been dealing with the funda- 
mental in life and his inmost being has 
been stirred. Let him repeat such an 
endeavor and he finds that his emotion 
is less and less enervating. His mind is 
more and more able to handle the 
situation with success. ‘This tendency 
to economy in the nerve paths,” writes 
James, “through which our sensations 
and ideas discharge, is the basis of all 
growth in efficiency, readiness, and 
skill. Where would the general, the 
surgeon, the presiding chairman be if 
their nerve currents kept running down 
into their viscera instead of keeping up 
amid their convolutions?” “What he 
has lost in rapture, he has gained in 
inward growth,” writes Goethe. The 
nervous excitement of the evangelist 
is in a measure different from the 
nervous excitement of the man who likes 
to see the clockwork of a school run 
smoothly. Even if this is not so, my 
argument would carry at this point just 
the same. For we should not tap the 
nervous energy in too many departments 
if we would gain greater efficiency in one 
and with less waste of time. The man 
would have less things to get nervously 
used to. 

In concluding let me quote from Shailer 
Mathews’ booklet, Scientific Manage- 
ment in the Churches: ‘There is a normal 
and standard method of performing a 
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task which is to be discovered by 
observation of those actually performing 
the task.” The normal and standard 
method of organizing superintendence 
I believe to be the one outlined 
above. I have endeavored to apply 
the scientific management principle of 
functional foremanship to a correct 
analysis of function. If I have done 
this, efficiency is bound to result. Of 
course we can never dispense with the 
fundamental necessity of faith, hope, 
and love. 
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To quote Mathews again, “One of the 
most beneficial results of proper analysis 
of function, and therefore of the tasks of 
the church, would be the opening up of po- 
sitions in the church for more members.” 
The scheme outlined above presents five 
tasks of big import, each of which might 
well appeal to a man who likes to see a 
task efficiently performed, and who would 
enter with enthusiasm intoa task of super- 
intendence that would demand energy and 
ability of man—caliber; and that would 
associate itself naturally with his life-work. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE BIBLE 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, LITT.D. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sometimes we are tempted to take too many things for granted, and at such moments 
it is well to face our situation and endeavor as best we can to review these our precon- 
ceptions. Particularly do those of us who are concerned with the historical and critical 
study of the Bible need to refresh our hearts with a renewed appreciation of what the 
Bible as a whole is. Dr. Newton’s article will help us in this particular. Quite out- 
side of the field of research or theological dispute, it summons us all to a renewed loyalty 
to the book which lies back of western civilization and beneath our hopes for the future. 


I 


My subject takes it to be a fact that 
the Bible is the one supreme book of the 
world. And so it is. Argument is 
unnecessary; the fact provesit. Noone 
denies it who has any regard at all either 
for the witness of history or for the 
realities of life. As Seeley said, the 
greatest work of individual literary 
genius shows by the side of the Bible 
like some building of human hands 
beside the Peak of Teneriffe. With 


this let us join the words of Scherer, 
written out of the depths of his skepti- 
cism: “If there is anything certain in the 
world it is that the destiny of the Bible 
is linked with the destiny of holiness 
on earth.” Not only was the Bible the 
loom on which our own language was 
woven, but it has a place equally in the 
history and the heart of mankind which 
no other book may. ever hope to have. 

Even those who have assailed the 
Bible have seldom, if ever, assailed the 
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book itself, but nearly always some 
dogma about the Bible. By the same 
token, those who defend the Bible more 
often defend some theory about it, for- 
getting that the fate of the Bible is not 
bound up with the fortunes of any dogma 
as to its origin, infallibility, or authority. 
There is no need that anyone defend the 
Bible. It is the Bible that defends us 
from the besieging vanities of life, from 
the rude cynicism of the world, from the 
lusts of the flesh and the fear of the 
grave. What men need to do is to be 
still and listen to its great and simple 


words, telling the story of God and the 


Soul and their eternal life together; 
and whoso does that will know what 
poor Heine meant when he wrote these 
words from what he called his mattress 


grave: 


I attribute my enlightenment entirely 
and simply to the reading of a book. Ofa 
book! Yes, and it is an old honest book, 
modest as nature, modest as the sun which 
warms us, as the bread which nourishes us, 
a book as full of love and blessing as the old 
mother who reads it with her dear, trem- 
bling lips; and this book is the Bible. . With 
right it is named the Holy Scriptures. He 
who has lost his God can find Him again in 
this book; and he who has never known 
Him is here struck by the breath of the 
Divine Word. 


Because this is so, because the Bible 
is so much wiser than its defenders, what 
is here said of its unique supremacy is 
by way of illustration, not in proof of my 
thesis. If we contrast the Bible with 
other venerated writings, we find that 
it stands alone and apart, very unlike 
the Upanishads, the Zend-Avesta, and 
the Koran, not only because it is so 
much more practical, so much less 
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speculative, so rich and varied in its 
music; but because it shows us, more 
clearly than any other, the growth of 
man in his knowledge of God, of himself, 
of good and evil, of law and love and 
truth. In fact, it is a Book of Life, not 
a mere record of intellectual speculation 
about life, and as a man reads it he sees, 
as in a mirror, the history of his own 
soul. Moreover, it comes to us from a 
time when men saw the big meanings 
of life with a freshness of insight, a 
directness unobscured by passage 
through media that blur and confuse, 


‘without learned subtleties and those 


ingenious concealments which rob us of 
reality. Written before life was “sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
it has a vividness, a vitality, a sanity, 
an artless simplicity, and a lucidity as of 
the morning light, not to be found any- 
where else. 

Thirty years ago a great savant 
characterized the Bible as a collection of 
the rude imaginings of Syria, the worn- 
out old bottle of Judaism into which 
the generous new wine of science was 
being poured. No doubt he was angry 
when he said so, else he would not have 
said a thing so foolish. Whereupon 
the noblest literary critic of our day 
stated once for all the reason why, 
from the point of view of literature alone, 
the Bible lives and will live when we and 
all those now upon the earth have fallen 
into dust. He said: 


The new wine of science .is a generous 
vintage, undoubtedly, and deserves all 
the respect it gets from us; so do those who 
make it and serve it out; they have so 
much intelligence; they are so honest and 
so fearless. But whatever may become 
of their new wine in a few years, when the 
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wine-dealers shall have passed away, when 
the savant is forgotten as any star-gazer of 
Chaldea—the “old bottle” is going to be 
older yet—the Bible is going to be eternal. 
For that which decides the vitality of any 
book is precisely that which decides the 
value of any human soul—not the knowl- 
edge it contains, but simply the attitude 
it assumes towards the universe, unseen 
as well as seen. The attitude of the Bible 
is just that which every soul must, in its 
highest and truest moods, always assume— 
that of a wise wonder in front of such a 
universe as this—that of a noble humility 
before a God such as “He in whose great 
hand we stand.” This is why—like that 
precious Cup of Jemshid, imagined by the 
Persians—the Bible reflects today, and will 
reflect forever, every wave of human emo- 
tion, every passing event of human life— 
reflects them as faithfully as it did to the 
great and simple people in whose great and 
simple tongue it was written. Coming 
from the heart of man it goes straight to the 
heart. This is the kind of literature that 
never does die: a fact which the world has 
discovered long ago. 

Here the point is that, as a record 
of human life in the gray years of old, 
and apart from its divine revelation, the 
Bible belongs to the things immortal and 
will live while human nature is the same. 
Consider for a moment this fact, estab- 
lished as it is by the terrible testing of 
time, and you will see why all attacks 
on the Bible fail, and why any defense 
of it is unnecessary. Our great critic— 
it is Watts-Dunton, if you would know 
his name—proceeds to discuss the style 
of the Bible, which he calls the “great 
style,” more easily recognized than 
defined, but which he ventures to define 
as unconscious power blended with 
unconscious grace. This style, so august 
in its simplicity and truthfulness, allows 
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a writer to touch upon any subject with 
no risk of defilement, because it tells the 
thing as it is with a clarity which leaves 
no suggestion of evil. Also, whensoever 
this style is attained, it moves with the 
rhythm of life itself, lifting us into a 
realm where a thousand years are as a 
day, and where a whisper echoes forever. 
That is why the heart-cry of an exile 
in old Babylon, or an echo of an hour 
of prayer in the hills of Judea, lives 
and speaks to the heart of man today, 
as if time were a fiction. As we may 
read: 


Now the great features of Bible rhythm 
are a recognized music apart from a recog- 
nized law—“ artifice” so completely aban- 
doned that we forget we are in the realm of 
art—pauses so divinely set that they seem 
to be “wood-notes wild”—though all the 
while they are, and must be, governed by a 
mysterious law too subtly sweet to be formu- 
lated; and all kinds of beauties infinitely 
beyond the triumphs of the metricist, but 
beauties that are unexpected. There is a 
metre, to be sure, but it is that of the “‘mov- 
ing music which is life”; it is the living 
metre of the surging sea within the soul 
of him who speaks. And if this is so in 
other parts of the Bible, what is it in the 
Psalms, where the flaming steeds of song, 
though really kept strongly in hand, seem 
to run reinless as the wild horses of the 
wind ? 

II 


Let me illustrate a little, if only to 
show how high the simplest words of the 
Bible tower above the loftiest peaks 
of poetry, as the Alps out-top the 
masonry of man. Take the eulogy of 
man which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Hamlet, and which has been 
called the point where the master poet 
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raised prose to the sublimest pitch of 
verse. The words are familiar: 


That goodly frame, the earth, seems to 
me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, it appears no other 
thing to me than a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapors. What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a god! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals! 


There is the rich and fluent style of 
the spacious days of Elizabeth—ornate, 
apostrophic, brilliant. Here is wonder 
indeed, albeit not that “wise wonder” 
in front of a universe now luminous and 
lovely, now dark and terrible, of which 
our critic speaks. Nor do we find here 
that noble humility before Him in whose 
great hand we stand. How much deeper 
and truer, how much more faithful to 
reality are these lines from the eighth 
Psalm on exactly the same theme; 
how simple they are in their stripped 
simplicity, how chaste and moving their 
music, touched with that haunting 
pathos which one hears in all Bible 
melody: 


' When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? And the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him? For 
Thou hast made him but a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. Thou hast made him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet: 
all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
field; the fowls of the air, and the fish of 
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the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas. 

Surely it is something more than old 
associations which makes the sundering 
difference between these two passages. 
How tawdry and highflown the one 
seems alongside the grave and simple 
truthfulness of the other; how world-far 
they are apart in their attitudes toward 
the life of man and his place in the order 
of the world. Both celebrate the dignity ° 
of man, but in what different ways, 
against what different backgrounds: 
one under a roof fretted with golden fire, 
the other under a sky that has no roof 
nor rafter; one as if man were a kind 
of god exiled on a sterile promontory, 
the other full of wonder that God is 
even mindful of a being so fragile and 
fleeting. The difference is fundamental, 
and it justifies the saying of Newman 
that in the Bible, and most of all in the 
Gospels, there is a manifestation of the 
divine so special as to make it appear, 
from the contrast, as if nothing were 
known of God where the Bible is un- 
known. Of course this is not true, for 
God has not left himself without wit- 
nesses in any land or age; but if anyone 
would feel the full force of the fact, 
let him take any book known to man, 
even the greatest, and read it alongside 
the Bible. 

Of the influence of the Bible on civili- 
zation much has been written, but the 
story hasnever been andcanneverbe told. 
Even as far back as the days of Chrysos- 
tom, the Bible could be read in languages 
Syrian, Indian, Persian, Armenian, 


Scythian, and Samaritan. Now it can 
be read in almost every tongue under 
heaven, and the fact that it is the one 
book that can be universally translated 
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is a touching proof that God is not far 
from any tribe, and that in the lowest 
human being his image shines. Poor 
raiment for his word many of those 
dialects are, but somehow that mighty 
book can clothe itself in each. One 
version, however, and that infinitely 
slower and more difficult to make, 
remains to be achieved, and that is the 
translation of the Bible into the life of 
humanity. When that translation is 
finished, as it will be at last, there will 
be a new heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and the peace 
of God. 


Il 


And this brings us to the central and 
grand fact about the Bible, by which 
it is set apart from all other books what- 
soever, and which invests it with an 
ineffable power and beauty: it is the 
Book of the Presence of God. Wherever 
the Bible goes it brings a sense of the 
presence of God. Its first truth is God, 
its last truth is God, the basis of its 
uprising passion and prophecy, the key- 
note of its far-sounding melody, is the 
reality of God, whose ‘presence is the 
splendor of the world, and whose awful 
will the sun and stars obey. When he 
is known to be near, all things are trans- 
figured; when he is felt to be far away, 
its music becomes a cry in the night. It 
does not argue about God; it reveals 
him, and the romance of its story is the 
unfolding of his life in the tangled and 
turbulent life of man. Hence the prog- 
ress of faith portrayed in the Bible; 
but in the struggle and conflict of all 
those groping generations the living God 
abides, and man walks in the midst of 
revelations. 
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If we inquire in what way God makes 
himself known to man in the Bible, we 
ask the profoundest questions in the 
entire range of religious interests: Does 
the eternal God speak to man? If so, 
how? No one may answer such ques- 
tions, except to say that truth may be 
regarded either as the gift of God or as 
the achievement of man, because it is 
both. Every truth is, from the divine 
side, revelation, and from the human, 
discovery. Jacob wrestling with the 
angel in the dawn is the eternal parable 
of revelation. For, if truth is a gift it 
is also a trophy, since even the divine 
reason is unable to disclose his truth to 
man until, by virtue of his growth of 
soul, man is ready and worthy and 
willing to receive it. Thus, every truth 
that God gives man wins, and every 
truth that man wins from the mystery 
of life God bestows. Since God and 
man are interwoven in the finding of 
truth, collaborators, so to speak, in the 
process of revelation, how can man know 
when the thought of God is made known 
to him? Here is the crux of the whole 
matter, and we need not hesitate to face 
it frankly and reverently. 

There are two ways by which we may 
know where human thought ends and 
the divine thought is revealed: by 
insight and by experience. And the 
Bible shows itself to be unique and 
supreme by both tests. For example, 
take any great book and one can tell 
instantly, not only by the sweep and 
rhythm and majesty of certain pages 
where the thought of the writer passes 
beyond itself, but also by the response 
which it evokes in the depths of his own 
soul. For the thoughts of man at their 
highest and purest carry in them, as the 
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clouds carry the sunlight, the thoughts of 
the eternal. Farther than this we can- 
not go, unless it be in that amazing sen- 
tence in the Morals of the Book of Job, 
by St. Gregory, where, in speaking of 
the manner in which God makes himself 
known to angels, he writes: 

For because no corporeal obstacle is in 
the way of a spiritual being, God speaks 
to His holy angels in the very act of his 
revealing to their hearts His inscrutable 
secrets, that whatsoever they ought to do 
they may read it in the simple contempla- 
tion of truth, and that the very delights of 
contemplation should be like a vocal precept, 
for that is as it were spoken to them as 
hearers which is inspired in them as be- 
holders. 

Beyond those words no one may 
venture into the ineffable mystery of 
the revelation of God to men or angels; 
and that is why the Bible, albeit a book 
of the people which were of old, is eternal, 
fresh as the morning light, exempt from 
the touch of time because it is timeless. 
Often it resembles the natural world 
in its elevations and depressions, but in 
its great hours it speaks for eternity in 
words childlike in simplicity, awful in 
their clarity, and we know, by the 
mighty answer of our own hearts, that 
we are listening to the truth about life 
and death. Whether it be the story of a 
wayiarer dreaming on a stony bed, the 
commands of a moral lawgiver in the 
wilderness, the sob of a Psalmist in his 
sin, the prophetic vision of Isaiah, or 
the words of Him who spake as never 
man spake, when we read it we cry out, 
as Kepler did when he looked through 
his glass into the sky, “O Lord, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” 

Moreover, by the testimony of ages 
of human living, the moral teachings of 


the Bible, and its laws of the life of the 
spirit, have shown themselves to be 
among the things that cannot be shaken. 
Nations disregard them, and fall into 
ruin. Men defy them, and die in the 
dust. Even today, in these new and 
changed times, the pages of the Hebrew 
prophets might be wet with fresh tears 
because of the sorrows of the broken 
and fallen in our midst. The experi- 
ence of humanity in its moral victory 
and defeat becomes, in this way, a wit- 
ness to the supremacy of the Bible, con- 
firming alike its spiritual vision and its 
system of moral values. It is therefore 
that the Bible lives, not by fiat, but be- 
cause it is the Book of the Eternal Life in 
the midst of time, and of its influence and 
power there will be no end. 


IV 


Between the Old and New Testa- 
ments there is a gulf, not only as to time, 
but as to the manner in which God is 
revealed, as if the river of life, having 
run under ground for a space, burst 
forth into a fountain of light and healing. 
If in the Old Testament we are shown 
the contrast between God and man—His 
greatness and our littleness, His eternity 
and our pathetic mortality—the New 
Testament reveals the kinship of God 
and man. Communion with God in the 
New Testament is not, as in the Old,a dia- 
logue of one person with another, but the 
infusion of a new life by an indwelling 
spirit. As Luther said long ago, the 
supreme office of the Bible is to show us 
Christ, and in him all that we need to 
know even if we never see any other 
book. 

Again, to state the fact is to prove 
it. Surely the life of Christ, as incom- 
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parable in its art as it is ineffable in its 
revelation of what lies at the heart of 
this dark world, sets the Bible apart as 
forever supreme and unapproachable. 
So much is this so, indeed, that it seems 
as needless to discuss the uniqueness 
of the Bible as to defend it from assault. 
If one will not hear that Biography of 
Love, that Memoir of Pity, that His- 
toric Record of Redeeming Grace, neither 
will he believe though one arise from the 
dead. There is disclosed the heart of 
the eternal, the crowning glory of the 
Bible, and the sovereign beauty of the 
world: at once a revelation and a 
redemption. As St. Jerome put it in the 
preface to his Commentary on Isaiah: 
“Tf, according to St. Paul, Christ is 
‘the power of God and the wisdom of 
God,’ one who knows not the Scriptures 
knows not that power and wisdom; for 
ignorance of the Scriptures is ignorance 
of Christ.” If the spirit of Jesus is 
more diffused now than when Jerome 
wrote, it is still true that our life and 
literature, so far as they are imbued with 
His truth, reflect the light of the Gospels. 

Add now the twenty centuries of 
high, heroic Christian experience, so 
rich, so radiant, so profound, deriving, 
as it so gratefully confesses, from the 
story of the life of Christ in the Bible, 
and the testimony is transcendent! 
Here the facts are overwhelming, so 
that he who runs may read, showing that 
wherever the Bible goes there go light 
and hope, and noble human living— 
tenderness in the family, righteousness 
in the state, and honor among men. 
What the Bible has meant to our poor 
humanity, and will yet mean to un- 
known ages hidden in the womb of time, 
by virtue of its power to cleanse the 
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sinful, heal the broken of heart, and lift 
into faith and love those attacked by 
despair, wasted. by weariness, or worn 
with grief, no mortal pen can recite.’ 
Take a single page from the story of the 
Bible in New Guinea, typical of ten 
thousand volumes of Christian history, 
and it tells us facts more to be prized 
than the discovery of a new star in the 
sky: 

I have myself seen murderers and canni- 
bals live peaceful lives. I have seen shame- 
less thieves and robbers become honest; I 
have seen the lascivious and filthy become 
pure; I have seen the quarrelsome and 
selfish become kind-and gentle. But I 
have never heard of such changes arising 
from any other agency than that of the Word 
whose entrance bringeth life, and whose 
acceptance is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. 


Now and again a great heroic soul, 
or some humble, obscure saint, shows us 
what life is when the Bible is trans- 
lated into character—how it makes God 
real and near, investing these fleeting 
days with enduring significance and 
sanctity: how it strengthens what is 
weak, softens what is hard, and touches 
the whole nature to beauty and fineness; 
how it fortifies the soul against those 
blind fears which no one can name but 
which make a secret terror in the way; 
how it heals those profound sorrows of 
which we hardly dare to speak, not by 
mere lapse of time or the induration of 
the heart, but by transfiguring the old 
tenderness into a new solace; and how, 
at last, it flings an arch of promise across 
the all-devouring grave, linking our 
mortal life with a life that shall endless be. 

I have not finished, but I must stop. 
It is of no use to go on. I feel that 
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what hovers before me, although it is 
so vivid, is not to be told save by the 
Bible itself, which, as I have said at 
the outset, needs no one to speak for 
it. Nay, it is the Bible that speaks 
in my behalf, and as I listen debate 


ceases, difficulties are forgotten, anxiety 
disappears, and I am as a child in 
the arms of One who knows what I am, 
whence I came, why I am here, and 
whither I go, and who smiles at my 
terrors. 


THE ABUSE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
(Concluded) 


G. H. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 
Glyndon, Minnesota 


Turning from the New Testament 


to the Old Testament it is well to ask 
at this point: Will the theories of the 
pan-Babylonists stand the test of archae- 
ology? Will they bear the full light 
of scientific fact? Have not its theories 
been so loudly proclaimed and dog- 
matically asserted that many have taken 


loud and dogmatic assertion for proof? 


What can we think of the life and religion 
of Israel if pan-Babylonism is correct ? 
They have appealed to Caesar and it is 
well that they should go for trial. 

Few books have caused a greater 
stir in the world of biblical studies than 
the celebrated lectures given by Fried- 
rich Delitzsch in Berlin under the title 
Babel and Bible with the subtitle, 
“Three Lectures on the Significance of 
Assyriological Research for Religion.” 
Now that some years have passed since 
the delivery of these lectures we can 
gauge their findings better, perhaps, 
than could the hearers. There is no 
question that Delitzsch has brought 


together many rays of light to shine upon 
the Old Testament, but at the same time 
we have to state that he has abused the 
archaeological evidence by making it 
bear more than it legitimately can. 
The impression is left, after reading the 
lectures, that he has too much idealized 
Babel while depreciating Bible, that he 
has considered the best elements in 
Babel and the worst in Bible, that he 
has had eyes only for what was noblest 
and best in Babylonian life and litera- 
ture while noting only the lower ele- 
ments in Israel. We do not say that 
this was the author’s intention, though 
the entire material is given as if a case 
had to made out at any price. Cornill, 
speaking of the first chapters, writes: 


The impression that the lecture is apt 
to make on unprofessional readers is that 
the Bible and its religion is to a certain 
extent a mere offshoot of Babylonian 
heathendom which we have “in purer and 
more original form” in Babel; and this 
impression is intensified by the fact that 


* The edition I use is that published by the Open Court Publishing Company, and embodies 
“*the most important criticisms and author’s replies.” 
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Delitzsch, by his own statements, actually 
expects from the results of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian excavations the advent 
of a new epoch in the interpretation as well 
as in the understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Gunkel makes practically the same 
criticism. 

Into the many questions raised by 
the book we cannot enter, and need not, 
seeing that a great literature has been 
called out already in attack and defense. 
At the same time there are a few of its 
statements we can deal with. We have 
already acknowledged the Babylonian 
influence on the legends of the Creation, 
Deluge, etc., but consciously or uncon- 


sciously Delitzsch has attributed too 
much to Babel. Of the Creation story 
in Genesis he asks: 


Shall we be astonished to learn that 
entire cycles of biblical stories have been 
suddenly brought to light from the darkness 
of the Babylonian treasure heaps in much 


purer and more primitive form than they 
exist in the Bible itself ?* 


This is a radical misstating of fact, a 
veritable abuse of archaeology. The 
“purer forms’”’ have not been found, and 
we add that we should be very much 
surprised if they were, if what has so 
far been found is any indication of what 
is still buried in Babylonian treasure 
heaps. Of all this Cornill says: 

We have long known that the biblical 
story of Creation (Gen. I) reposed on a 
Babylonian foundation: but the only 
genuinely religious and imperishable facts 
of this history, the Almighty God, creator 
of heaven and earth, who speaks and it 
comes to pass, who commands and it is so, 


* Babel and Bible, p. 38. 


2 Ibid., p. 133. 
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the holy personal God, who created man 
in His own image and intrusted him with the 
duties attendant upon morality and a reli- 
gious life, was given to the world not by 
Babel, but by Bible? 


Of the Sabbath, Delitzsch writes: 


In the last resort we are indebted to 
this ancient nation on the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris for the plenitude of 
blessings that flow from our day of Sabbath 
or Sunday rest. 


Apart from his misstatement regarding 
the days of rest, and apart from leaving 
unmentioned the inconvenient (for his 
theory) nineteenth day, this also is a 
sad abuse of the evidence. In fact, is 


there a particle of evidence for the state- 


ment? Cornill shows that instead of 
being the equivalent of our Sabbath— 


these were the days that the Romans called 
the dies airi, and are we to believe that the 
dies atri of the Babylonians, which were 
inseparably linked with the dates of the 
calendar, are our biblical Sabbaths? Never! 
The Sabbath as “the day of the Lord,” 
the view that on one day in every week we 
should cast aside all the trials and tribula- 
tions of our earthly life and live for God 
alone and be happy in communion with Him 
is exclusively the property of the Bible, and 
for the “plenitude of blessings” contained 
in it the world is indebted, not to Babel, 
but to Bible. 


A very storm center were the words 
of Delitzsch regarding the name Yahweh. 
As to the interpretation of the signs 
found on the cuneiform tablets in the 
British Museum from the time of Ham- 
murabi, scholars are not yet agreed. 
That Delitzsch is correct when he argues 
Yahweh was a deity recognized at that 


3 Ibid., p. 132. 
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era we are persuaded. As to the inter- 
pretation we are content to quote the 
words of Professor W. R. Rogers: “The 
reading is certain, the only possible 


doubt concerns the interpretation.” 


At the same time we believe that De- 
litzsch has read too much modern 
evangelical theology into his interpre- 
tation. He says: 


Yahweh, the Abiding One, the Perma- 
nent One (for such is, as we have reason to 
believe, the significance of the name), who, 
unlike man, is not tomorrow a thing of the 
past, but one that endures forever, that 
lives and labors for all eternity above the 
broad, resplendent, law-bound canopy of 
the stars—it was this Yahweh that con- 
stituted the primordial patrimony of those 
Canaanite tribes from which centuries 
afterward the twelve tribes of Israel 
sprang.? 


We are not anxious to preserve a 
name io Israel, but is it a fact that such 
a conception regarding any god was 
in the world at this time? Did the 
“Canaanites of the Hammurabi period” 
rise—in fact, could they rise—to such 


conception? Rogers writes: 


At first sight this may seem like a star- 
tling robbery of Israel, this taking away from 
her the divine name of Jahweh as an exclu- 
sive possession. But it is not so. Jahweh 
himself is not taken away. He remains the 
priceless possession, the chief glory of Israel. 
It is only a name that is shown to be wide- 
spread. And the name matters little. The 
great question is, what does this name con- 
vey ? what is its theological content? The 
name came to Israel from the outside. But 


* The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 92-93. 


into that vessel a long line of prophets from 
Moses onward poured such a flood of attri- 
butes as never a priest in all Western Asia, 
from Babylonia to the Sea, ever dreamed of 
in his highest moments of spiritual insight. 
In this name, and through Israel’s history, 
God chose to reveal himself to Israel, and 
by Israel to the world. Therein lies the 
supreme and lonesome superiority of Israel 
over Babylon.3 


And as a reply to the exaggerated 
statements made by Delitzsch regard- 
ing the monotheism of Babylonia‘ let 
us continue this quotation. 


During all those centuries from the 
dawn of human history until the fall of 
Babylon in 5388.c., polytheism, crass 
polytheism, had reigned supreme in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. But in the little land 
of Israel monotheism struggled up through 
great and sore tribulation and at length 
mastered the people, and through their 
witness now marches on to possess the 
minds of all men. Marduk in Babylon and 
Asshur in Assyria had little gleams of an 
ethical message now and again, but there 
was no power in it. But the Hebrew 
people seize the one name, even the name 
of Jau, and in their hands it becomes a 
living and ethical power, growing and in- 
creasing until Jesus, greatest of the prophets, 
completed the message of his predecessors.5 


And yet again Rogers says: 


The Babylonians, with all their wonderful 
gifts, were never able to conceive of one 
god, of one god alone, of one god whose 
very existence made logically impossible the 
existence of any other deity. Monotheism 
transcends the spiritual grasp of the Baby- 
lonian mind. 


2 Babel and Bible, p. 62. 


3 Rogers, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p.96. See also Koenig, The Bible and Babylon, 


PP. 68-79. 
4 Babel and Bible, pp. 59, 146, 147. 


5 Rogers, op. cit. p. 98. 
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As a reply to Delitzsch wherein he 
refuses to see a revelation in Israel 
(p. 70, “we continue, from ignorance, 
indifference, or blindness to concede 
to those early Israelitic oracles the 
character of a ‘revelation,’ which cannot 
be justified either in the light of science 
or that of religion or ethics”), we would 
quote Gunkel when he says of the religion 
of Israel: 


What sort of religion is it? A true 
miracle of God’s among the religions of the 
Ancient Orient. .... He who looks upon 
this religion with believing eyes will confess 
with us: To this people God had disclosed 
Himself! Here God was more clearly and 
closely known than anywhere else in the 
Ancient Orient, until the time of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord! This is the religion on 
which we depend, from which we have ever 
to learn, on whose foundations our whole 
civilization is built; we are Israelites in 
religion even as we are Greeks in art and 
Romans in law. Thus if the Israelites are 
far beneath the Babylonians in many mat- 
ters of civilization, none the less are they 
far above them in religion; [srael is and 
remains the people of revelation. 

We cannot escape the findings of 
archaeology, and those findings, to use 
the words of Gunkel, prove that “the 
religion of Babylonia is indubitably 
polytheistic, and, in fact, it has a thor- 
oughly crass, grotesque pantheon.” Into 
the many other questions raised by this 
book we cannot enter even briefly, for 
we are writing a paper, not a book. All 
we can do is to urge the student to read 
the notes and criticisms in the volume 
already named, particularly those by 
Halévy (remembering his views on the 
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Sumerians) and Cornill. What a pro- 
found pity that Delitzsch did not content 
himself with citing the archaeological 
facts and leave the conclusions to his 
hearers and readers! As it is, we are 
warranted in saying that he has made 
great mistakes, exaggerations, and un- 
warranted inferences. No wonder that 
even an admirer has to say of the lec-. 
tures: “Obviously they were carelessly 
prepared, and the men who know 
better felt indignant to see a number of 
statements become current which were 
obviously untenable and even indefen- 
sible.” 

But if Delitzsch chastised orthodoxy 
with whips, what shall we say of Winck- 
ler, Jeremias, Zimmern, Jensen, Gunkel, 
Baentsch, and Benzinger, not to men- 
tion others? They have brought forth 
the scorpions. Some of these write 
as if every scrap of archaeological evi- 
dence yet unearthed had supported their 
astral theories together with their views 
of the life and religion of Israel. 

It is evident that in a paper such as 
this we cannot do more than make notes 
of these theories. We hope, however, to 
give enough to show that archaeological 
facts have been pressed so far (and, we 
fear, manufactured) that they have been 
abused. It fact, they have been “made 
to prove” the pan-Babylonian view of 
the Bible. 

What is the pan-Babylonian view? 
Briefly it is this: The universe is double. 
There are the heavens and the earth 
exactly corresponding with one another. 
Both are divided into three identical 
sections. The earth answers to the 


t The Open Court edition. See also Koenig, The Bible and Babylon, though this must be read 
carefully, seeing that Koenig is as much swayed by his theory as is Delitzsch. See also the list of 
criticisms in Rogers, op. cit., p. 92. 
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zodiac, so that if one can understand 
the zodiac he can read the whole history 
of the earth. The moving stars serve 
as the interpreters of the will of the gods, 
while the fixed stars are, as it were, a 
commentary on these. Jeremias says, 
“The stars rule the changes of the 
times.” Marduk (Jupiter) and Ishtar 
(Venus) are the chiefs of this heavenly 
world, while Nabu (Mercury), Ninib 
(Mars), and Nergal (Saturn) are their 
helpers. On this foundation the priests 
of Babylonia built a great world-view, 
which, radiating from Babylonia, spread 
itself over the whole Orient. The divi- 
sions in the country are traced to the 
divisions in the heavens, the heavenly 
division being ruled over by a god, the 
earthly division or city being ruled over 
by a “king,” the king being the incarna- 
tion of the god. For the remainder of 
this theory let us quote the words of 
Professor Rogers: 


According to Winckler, all the myths and 
legends of the ancient world are hereby to 
be interpreted. Nothing even in history, 
properly so called, is to be understood other- 
wise. ‘An oriental history without con- 
sideration of the world-era is unthinkable. 
The stars rule the changes of the times” 
(Jeremias). According to this view astrol- 
ogy is the last word of science in antiquity. 
There is no view of myth or legend or his- 
tory to be taken without it. But it sweeps 
out far beyond Babylonia and Assyria. 
All peoples of antiquity come within its 
scope. Is there mystery anywhere, this 
ancient oriental conception of the universe 
will explain it. Naturally enough, Israel 
is swept within its province. Saul is the 
moon, and David is Marduk and Solomon 
is Nabu. The entire literature of Israel, 
all her history, all her theology, all her think- 


Rogers, op. cit. 


ing are, so this theory would have it, but the 
outworking of the Babylonian idea. Every- 
thing in Israel is Babylon, and Babylon is 
everything. 

No wonder that Jeremias speaks of 
it as an “epoch-making discovery, of 
far-reaching consequences for the under- 
standing of the Old Testament manner 
of speech.” 

We recognize that this is a very inade- 
quate presentation of the theory. It 
is impossible to give in a few sentences 
anything that will convey adequately 
the views held by these scholars and we 
shall have to urge the reading of their 
works or summaries by others; but 
even from what has been said, one can 
see that the very foundations are torn 
up if the views are correct. But are 
they correct? Is there proof for such 
views? Has archaeology spoken in 
favor of the theories? Am I too dog- 
matic when I say that there is not a 
shred of evidence from archaeology 
for the views of the pan-Babylonian? 
This is a strong way of putting the 
matter, but we feel absolutely on safe 
ground when we so state. We do not 
question that, given a theory, many 
findings of archaeology resemble points 
in the theory, but resemblance is not 
confirmation. Even granting that cer- 
tain Babylonian myths, etc., resemble 
the biblical stories, it is not scientific 
to scrape together a conglomerate from 
all the quarters and ages of Babylonian 
history and then say, “See how Israel 
has borrowed from Babylon.” Such, 
however, is the method of the compara- 
tive mythologists. We take a further 
step and challenge the pan-Babylonists 
of this school to produce any evidence 
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whatever that their views of the astral 
religion of Babylonia were ever held in 
the way they assert. That certain 
elements in it were held at varying 
times we admit. Hepatoscopy (divina- 
tion by the liver of sacrificial animals) 
which plays a part in these theories was 
long an element in the religious life of 
Babylonia. That the stars played a 
part in the life of men was another ele- 
ment. (Delitzsch saw a Babylonian 
element in the visit of the Wise Men to 
Jesus at his birth.) And so one could 
go on. But this is not what the pan- 
Babylonists teach. They teach that the 
whole scheme as given by them was at 
one and the same time a world-view, 
in fact the world-view of Babel. And 
where is the proof that this was the 
world-view of Israel? Rogers says: 
The only point I wish strongly to empha- 
size is that Israel’s religious literature 
affords absolutely no proof of the existence 
in Israel’s thinking of any such theory of 
the universe as Winckler has imagined.? 


And of the Babylonian view as taught 
he adds: 


It lacks altogether the one greatest of all 
needs, and that is evidence. 


After such words from such an author- 
ity, not to mention others, we can afford 
to let this theory pass with others of its 
kind into oblivion. Along with it we 
can also send the theories of a number 
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of Old Testament books, e.g., the Book 
of Esther which, according to Zimmern 
and others, is simply a Babylonian 
legend or series of legends accommo- 
dated to Judaism. Esther is Ishtar, 
Mordecai is Marduk, the struggle be- 
tween Mordecai and Haman is the 
struggle between Marduk and Tiamat, 
etc. 

And what shall we say of that other 
school of critics, the upholders of the 
North Arabian theory, or, as it has been 
called, the Jerahmeelite theory,’ advo- 
cated in different ways by Hugo Winck- 
ler, Canon Cheyne, and Hommel? 
Canon Cheyne did most to popularize 
this theory and to keep it before the 
public, and we shall deal with his view 
for the greater part.‘ 

Whereas the pan-Babylonists would 
derive everything in the Old Testament 
from Babel, the North Arabian theorists 
would derive it all from the Jerah- 
meelites and from North Arabia. 
Canon Cheyne wrote, after rebuking 
some who scoffed at “unfamiliar names”’: 


» There are too many glad to scoff at un- 
familiar names [he means Mizrim, Asshur 
and Cush in Arabia], not being aware that 
the questions, ‘‘Which were the powers in 
closest contact with Israel?” and ‘Where 
did the ancestors of Israel sojourn before 
entering Canaan ?”’ are symbolized by these 
names. And not only this, but the due com- 
prehension of the Hebrew traditions is 


tSee Jastrow. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, also a review of this book in Records 


of the Past, November—December, 1907. 
2 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 222. 


3 Canon Cheyne objected to this name for the theory; see Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, 


Pp. 134. 


4Canon Cheyne, Hibbert Journal, July, October, 1903; October, 1908; April, 1909. “‘Tradi- 
tions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel’’; “The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah,” Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. See also an article on “The ‘Jerahmeel’ Theory and the Historic Importance of the 
Negeb,” by Professor N. Schmidt, in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1908. 
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bound up with the investigation of this 
subject.? 

After this he gives a number of quo- 
tations from the Old Testament where, 
after much philological twisting, we 
find Jerahmeel predominant, which fact 
“proves” that there was a second and 
even a third Musri entirely distinct from 
“the better known Mizrim, i.e., the Nile 
Valley.” Ofcourse we should expect him 
to add, as he does: “About the second 
Muzri, I admit, there is still much dis- 
pute,” though we cannot deny that there 
is inscriptional evidence pointing to the 
existence of another Muzri which can- 
not be questioned. 

The acceptance of the theory in full 
demands the rewriting of the early 
history of Israel. Israel was never 
captive in the Nile Mizrim but in the 
Arabian Muzri. Moses was “a mythical 
figure,” according to Schmidt,? a god. 
According to Eduard Meyer, Moses was 
“the mythical ancestor of the Levitical 
priesthood at Kadesh Barnea.” Ac- 
cording to Schmidt in the same article, 
“the figure of Aaron seems, indeed, to 
have been... . remodeled on that 
of Jeroboam.” “As an Edomitish god, 
Aaron was apparently coupled with his 
brother Moses the ‘deliverer.’” There 
is no wonder that we are told by Profes- 
sor Schmidt when he sums up the book 
by Meyer: 

Professor Eduard Meyer... . clearly 
recognizes that the earliest tradition knows 
nothing about an Egyptian Moses, and he 
regards Moses as the mythical ancestor 
of the Levitical priesthood at Kadesh 
Barnea, and first representative there of the 


t Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, p. 134. 
2 Ibid., January, 1908. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 


cult of Yahwe, the god of Sinai, a volcanic 
mountain in Southern Edom. Nothing can 
show more clearly than his recently pub- 
lished work, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstimme, 1906, how inevitably modern 
historical research, when it seeks for the 
earliest history of the Hebrew tribes, must 
travel away from Egypt into Northwest 
Arabia.‘ 


According to the first-named volume 
by Cheyne, practically all the early 
traditions of Israel are due to the Jerah- 
meelites. In an article he writes: 


Professor Smith does not seem to have 
realized that the stories which underlie 
the Israelite legends were, many of them, 
brought from a distance, and that with the 
stories came the names of the legendary 
places and the legendary heroes. These 
stories, if I see aright, were derived from 
different tribes, all Jerahmeelite, and it is 
probable that almost in each the name 
Jerahmeel took a different form or forms. 
That ethnic names like Jerahmeel, Ishmael, 
Asshur, Israel, should be worn down by use, 
was inevitable, and the attrition would have 
different results among different groups of 
people. When, therefore, it is said that 
Jabal and Jubal are forms of Jerahmeel, 
and that Jubal is a form of Ishmael, it is 


‘not meant that they come directly from 


Jerahmeel or Ishmael but from some popu- 
lar or tribal corruption of these names.’ 


Professor Schmidt writes: 


Professor Cheyne became convinced that 
not only had the most important ethnic 
elements entering into the composition of the 
Bene Israel, and the most significant reli- 
gious movements characterizing their exist- 
ence, come from Arabia through the Negeb 
into Palestine, but friendly and hostile 


5 Ibid., October, 1908. 
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relations between Judah and Jerahmeelites, 
Mizrites, Asshurites, and other southern 
tribes had also been the distinguishing 
features of post-exilic life in Judea.t 


As another phase of this theory we 
are told that Caphtor cannot be Crete, 
and that the Cherethites were not 
Philistines. Instead we are told that— 
Caphtor is obviously an Arabian region, and 
by a permutation of letters "{MbD has not 
improbably come from (Rehoboth). 
And now at length we see that the Chere- 


thites were, very certainly, North Arabians 


and probably Rehobothites.? 


David was a kinsman of these: “How 
else could he so easily have obtained a 
hold on the Negeb?” “Bethlehem”’ is 
a popular variation of some shortened 
form of “Jerahmeel.” Solomon, if he 
was not a mythological figure, was a 
North Arabian. His “Egyptian” wife 
was a princess of North Arabia, seeing 
that her father was a “king” in that 
region. If the Gezer given by this ruler 
to Solomon at his wedding was the 
biblical Gezer excavated by Macalister, 
then it was held by North Arabians and 
not Egyptians, the Egyptian legend 
being due to either a lapse of national 
memory, or to the fact that when the 
story was written or re-edited Israel was 
then in close contact with Egypt and this 
colored the legend. 

We need not continue to quote from 
these theorists for we have already 
quoted enough for any reader to get the 
general drift of the theory. It is now 
time to ask: Is there any archaeological 
evidence for this complete subversion 
of all we have ever learned regarding 
the people of Israel ? 

* Hibbert Journal, January, 1908. 
* Ibid., October, 1908. 
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We do not question the archaeological 
facts brought to light, for that would 
be very foolish. We do not question 
that we shall have to change many of 
our ideas regarding the life-history of 
Israel. But is the North Arabian 
journey the journey we shall have to 
take when we seek for the revision? 
Have not the archaeological facts been 
read too much in the light of the theory ? 
Canon Cheyne admits that Edward 
Meyer “rejects with insistent dogmatism 
the fundamental elements of the North 
Arabian theory.” He complains that 
“scholars of the first rank fail to see” 
the facts in the case and that they 
reject it root and branch and call it a 
phantasy. Can it be that they have 
not seen the evidence? We have a 
right to ask for the monumental and 
other evidences for this theory, but the 
monumental evidence is not forth- 
coming. It is not scientific to build 
on some possible future monumental 
evidence. So far Palestine and Arabia 
have not furnished the evidence. Dr. 
Astley writes, in reply to a criticism by 
Cheyne: 

As regards the “North Arabian theory” 
itself, as Dr. Cheyne prefers to call it, there 
is no doubt much to be said for the view 
that North Arabian tribes, whether known 
as Asshur (or Shur), or Ashhur, or Muzri, 
or Mizrim, or Jerahmeel, had more influence 
upon Canaan and upon Israel than has 
hitherto been supposed; and the Babylonian 
inscriptions to which Dr. Cheyne refers 
make it possible, if not probable, that the 
name Muzri or Mizrim was applied to 
North Arabia, and perhaps also to Syria, 
as well as to the better known Mizraim, the 
land of Egypt. But that the Israelitish 
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clans were never in Egypt, and that there 
was no Egyptian bondage and no deliver- 
ance, and that all the ideas of more than 
thirty centuries are absolutely without 
foundation, and that all references to Muzri 
or Mizrim in the Old Testament are wrongly 
pointed in the Massoretic text so as to read 
Mizraim, i.e., Egypt, and must be limited 
to North Arabia (or Syria), as Winckler 
first advanced, and as Dr. Cheyne strives to 
prove, is too difficult of belief without more 
cogent proofs than any yet adduced. .... 
The whole process savors too much of the 
teaching of the Oxford professor of former 
days who declared to his class: “In etymol- 
ogy, gentlemen, you must pay no regard 
to the consonants, and still less to the 
vowels!” There is an appearance of jug- 
gling and verbal legerdemain about it, which 
must always fail to commend itself to the 
plain man.* 


As to Solomon’s wife and his North 
Arabian father-in-law, we think it 
enough to say that all the excavations 
carried on by Macalister at Gezer are 
against the theory in that Egyptian 
objects were found in abundance, but 
nothing of a North Arabian variety, 
which must surely have been there had 
it been for so long in the hands of such 
people. 

As to the Cherethites and Pelethites 
and Caphtor, we think that the evidence 
produced in the Schweich Lectures? by 
Macalister is sufficient to prove that 
Caphtor is Crete, that the Cherethites 


* Hibbert Journal, January, 1909, PP. 442-43. 
2 The Philistines. 
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were Cretans, and that a North 
Arabian Caphtor and Cherethite are 
myths. 

Like the pan-Babylonists, and like 
the conservatives, the North Arabian 
theorists have not in every case been able 
to distinguish between illustration and 
confirmation. A resemblance is good 
for purposes of illustration, but when it 
is called a confirmation, then the mistake 
ismade. Each party has been too eager 
to find support for its theories in the 
monuments. Each has tried to make 
the monuments speak in its behalf until 
men are beginning to say of archaeology 
as was said of the Bible, “You can make 
it prove anything.” Will not these 
writers continue their helpful researches 
in the field of archaeology so that we 
may have still more light upon the 
nations of the past, and particularly 
upon Israel, but will they not tell us 
when they are theorizing on the facts 
instead of writing as if fact and theory 
were all one? If they will gather the 
facts of archaeology together and give 
them to us in a readable form, surely 
if we are intelligent enough to read their 
findings we are intelligent enough to 
draw our own conclusions. For the 
sake of the present and future young 
students in this wonderfully fascinating 
field we make a plea for a distinction 
between fact and theory in the realm of 
biblical archaeology. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The War and the Gospel 

Dr. Adolph Deissmann of the University 
of Berlin has been sending a series of letters 
to different scholars in the United States. 
The following letter, which is his 57th 
‘Protestant Weekly Letter,” and which is 
dated December 31, 1915, is of more than 
local interest and sets forth the point of 
view of this distinguished German scholar: 

The closing year reminds me of a debt, 
still unpaid, which must be attended to 
before the first day of 1916 has greeted us. 
It concerns a brotherly request, recently and 
repeatedly expressed from members among 
the Society of Friends in North America, 
viz., to say something about the great theme, 


“The War and the Gospel.” To Mr. Ed- . 


ward C. Wood, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Howard Hous- 
ton Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa., I am 
especially indebted for having time and 
again attempted in touching words to pre- 
sent the arguments in favor of the truly 
biblical standpoint of ‘‘non-resistance.”’ 
I am also grateful to him for having intro- 
duced me into the world of ideas and ideals 
‘of the American Friends through aptly 
chosen newspaper clippings, pamphlets, and 
sermons. 

This correspondence with the Friends 
has given me much pleasure for a twofold 
reason: first, because of its manly frankness 
in declaring war against war, no matter 
who may be engaged in the same. Ger- 
many is wrong in carrying on war, but 
England also is guilty of the same crime; 
that is the sum and substance of all these 
letters. One American Friend even goes so 
far as to write: ‘Our President seems to be 
living in the Old Testament period of civili- 
zation, as most of Europe is doing.” 

In the second place, I am touched by the 
confidence which they seem to place in me 


and my good will. I am very grateful for 
the same, and assure them that I shall never 
forget it. In this age when international 
hatred is holding its orgies, every manifesta- 
tion of willingness for a square deal and 
mutual understanding acts like a firm grip 
of the hand. Just as I should never be 
writing these “Weekly Letters,” did I not 
believe in the good-will of the people across 
the Atlantic, so I can assure you that this 
bona voluntas is not lacking with us either. 

“Belonging to the Old Testament 
period,” “‘un-Christian”’ the Quakers believe 
this conflict to be, as well as every other 
struggle, because our Savior commanded 
us to love our enemies, and exhorted us, 
especially, not “to resist him that is evil” 
(Matt. 5:39). 

This point of view seems clear and its 
motivation is certainly biblical; without 
further argument I can truthfully say that I 
have the greatest respect for everyone who, 
for conscience’ sake, and in the literal ful- 
filment of these words of Jesus, refuses to 
take up arms and keeps his distance from 
everything having the odor of gunpowder, 
even to the extent of personal martyrdom 
for his conviction. Nevertheless I am just 
as convinced that the problem of “‘resist- 
ance” and “war” is not solved by referring 
to these simple words of the Master. 

The oftener I work over the Sermon on 
the Mount, the more evident it becomes to 
me: We dare not apply these words of Jesus, 
any more than his other sayings, as single 
paragraphs of a law code, nor dare we petrify 
the wonderful intentional paradox these 
words express by sticking to the exegesis 
of the letter. All the sayings of Jesus, 
being a reflex of his own thoughts, appeal to 
our sentiment and to our conscience; their 
purpose is not, like a manual of casuistry, to 
lay down good rules for every possible case, 
but to discipline our hearts and minds 
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toward that “perfection” 
heavenly Father possesses. 

In the words referred to above, Jesus’ 
aim is to train us in forbearance, indulgence, 
and willingness for sacrifice, yea in love, 
which includes even our enemy. The self- 
sacrificing love for our neighbor, which 
otherwise is the Alpha and Omega of the 
Master’s mind and teaching, is on that 
account by no means set aside or made 
obsolete. There are numerous instances 
where, by abandoning resistance “to him 
that is evil,” the love to the neighbor would 
be made of no effect. I cannot draw the 
unreal conclusion from Jesus’ words that I 
must be an idle looker-on when robbers 
threaten the lives of the family members 
placed in my protecting care, when an attack 
on my person endangers the life of their 
bread-winner and educator, or when the 
freedom of my people is hazarded by a 
greatly superior enemy. In such instances 
I refer the right to defend my neighbor from 
this law of love—even at the point of the 
sword, if necessary. 

Therefore personal or national self- 
defense in my opinion does not contradict 
the spirit of the gospel for this age. War 
as such, isolated from the bitter causality of 
the necessity of defense for national exist- 
ence, is a mockery of the gospel. I feel 
this just as strongly as the sensitive and 
peace-loving soul of the Friends. Woe unto 
him who wilfully or presumptuously kindles 
any war. The distressing cry of the widow 
and orphan, the infant’s wail, the sorrow 
of the blind, the halt, and the maimed, the 
smouldering ruins of human abode—all alike 
will once stand as his accusers before the 
judgment-seat of God. On the other hand, 
he who is forced to carry on a war in 
self-defense wishes to save his children 


from starvation, to protect the peaceful 
homes of his fellow-citizens, and, with the 
greatest possible self-sacrifice, he is even 
willing to stake his life for these highest 
ideals. 


which our 
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Just in this manly willingness to lay down 
his life for his people and country, the Chris- 
tian can and does fulfil the highest ideal of 
love given by the Master: “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends” (John 15:13), as well 
as that of the apostle, who like Jesus, con- 
siders it the highest duty of love “to lay 
down our lives for the brethren” (1 John 
3:16). 

As awful as war is in itself, and as great as 
the endeavor of every Christian must be 
to hinder, if possible, a recurrence of so 
horrible a tragedy as this present world- 
struggle, nevertheless many Christians, 
now, as in previous conflicts, though with 
bleeding hearts, have done their duty with a 
clear conscience. 

A “Friend” asked me what I should do 
in case an Englishman attacked me with the 
intention to kill. This question is very 
difficult to answer theoretically while en- 
gaged in a peaceful task at my desk; I 
believe though, in such moments of imme- 
diate danger long deliberation has little 
space, and presume that even a “Friend,” 
under similar circumstances, would resist 
without much consideration. At all events, 
I should try, with every means at my dis- 
posal, to hinder the Englishman’s crime 
against his fellow-man. Thereby I take it 
for granted the question refers to an attack 
of an English civilian assaulting me as a 
civilian, perchance in Whitechapel or else- 
where. Should it refer to the attack of a 
soldier assaulting me as soldier in time of 
war, I would, without any personal malice 
toward my opponent, attempt to do my 
duty toward my country. I believe myself 
just as capable, however, of rushing to his 
immediate aid, should I have been compelled 
to wound him. 


At a Christmas celebration with the 


students in my New Testament seminar 
at the University on the last Sunday in 
Advent, one student gave a short address 
under the candle-lit Christmas tree on the 
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subject: “The New Testament in Time of 
War.” This young man is that same Uhlan 
volunteer, whose exegesis of Rom. 3:25 I 
‘ communicated to you last winter. After 
many long months at the front, he was 
forced, on account of severe illness, to return 
home, and now in his Uhlan uniform is 
again pursuing his studies in theology. The 
fundamental note of his address, true to fact 
and full of Christian patriotism, was: 
During a war the New Testament does not 
affect a person so much as a book that is 
read, but rather as an energy manifesting 
itself outwardly. As an unspeakably great, 
yea, as even the test effect the New 
Testament has in tirhe of war, this well- 
bred and gifted young man, who has tasted 
all the horrors of the conflict, characterized 
the spirit of unselfish sacrifice in which 
millions lay down their lives for the brethren 
—a sacrifice before the awful grandeur of 
which we stand in silent admiration. I 
wish to ask these “Friends” who have 
honored me by calling me their friend: 
Is this testimony of a fellow-combatant, 
who was not only a warrior, but a Christian 
at the same time—is not this testimony an 
all-important contribution, worthy of notice, 
to my answer to your question? What 
must certainly have been unsatisfactory 
from a purely theoretical standpoint will 
perhaps be understood more easily from 
this illustration based upon practical experi- 
ence. 


Proper Names on the Hebrew Ostraka 


The Expository Times for November, 
1915, contains an article by Rev. G. 
Buchanan Gray, D.Litt., D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
Mansfield College, Oxford. In this article 
Professor Gray discusses the list of proper 


names found on the Hebrew Ostraka, which 
the Harvard expedition discovered on the 


site of ancient Samaria. The article is 
of peculiar interest as coming from Dr. 
Gray, who has made a special study of this 


large problem of proper names as a basis 
for historical knowledge of dates and of 
religion. In 1896 he published a work 
entitled Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 
in which he particularly interested himself 
in the grouping and the significance of the 
group itself. He made eight groups. The 
first of these was made up of the pre- 
Davidic period; the second, contemporaries 
of David; the third, contemporaries of 
Jeremiah. In this grouping one perceives 
at once the wide gap between the contem- 
poraries of David and the contemporaries 
of Jeremiah. Now the interesting fact is 
that this group of names from the Samaritan 
Ostraka of the Harvard expedition fills that 
gap. 

There are from thirty to thirty-seven of 
these names, seven out of thirty-seven being 
indefinite enough to raise serious question 
whether they are names of individuals or 
of places. But thirty are unmistakable and 
valuable for their historical significance. 
They were found at the same depth as a 
vase inscribed with the name of Osorkon II 
of Egypt, whose date is given by Professor 
Breasted as 874-853 B.c. and therefore 
contemporary with Ahab (876-854 B.c.). 
Dr. Gray accepts conditionally the date as 
the ninth century. The script is essen- 
tially the same as that of the Siloam inscrip- 
tion and of the Moabite stone, which un- 
doubtedly belong to the ninth century, and 
which mention Ahab of Israel as contem- 
porary with its author, Mesha of Moab. 

Dr. Gray goes into a study of the com- 
pounds of these names and finds there 
valuable material for historical purposes. 
He compares these with the list given in 
II Sam., chaps. 9-20. These names are 
nearly all compounded with the names of 
the Deity. Yah, El, and Baal are frequent 
and occur both at the beginning and at the 
end of a name. Such familiar names also 
as Elisha, El Nathan, Asa, Abiezer occur, 
as well as more doubtful ones, such as Ak- 
himelek and Shemida, and such familiar 
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place-names as Shechem, Shaptan, and Aza. 
Some combinations show the element 
“Melek.” 

The whole matter is interesting as fixing 
a date of historical importance, and as 
contributing valuable material to such 
religious questions as the use of the Baal 
compound in Hebrew names and the tena- 
city with which it continued through 
Israel’s history. On the whole, the article 
is of great importance to the student of 
Hebrew history. 

Professor Gray calls attention to the 
fact that Harvard has not yet published a 
complete report of the collection and that 
therefore the conclusions are incomplete. 


Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism 


A brief survey of the working of these 
two principles in the past in order that we 
may better understand their relative im- 
portance for the future of civilization, is 
the declared purpose of the author, Rev. 
R. H. Law, M.A., in an article in the Hib- 
bert Journal of January, 1916. The origin 
of the idea of cosmopolitanism may be 
traced back beyond the Roman Empire 
to the Hellenistic world, but it was in the 
former that it found its most conspicuous de- 
velopment. Through law, religion, language, 
and schools of rhetoric, Roman culture 
diffused itself rapidly over the provinces. 
Military roads and freedom of commerce 
bound the distant parts of the Empire 
together and tended to obliterate national 
distinctions, while the threatened dangers 
from the barbarian world without intensi- 
fied this bond of unity. But after all, this 
unity was largely external, and the essential 
bond of true spiritual unity was lacking, so 
that the Empire crumbled before the fierce 
assaults of her northern enemies. But 
when the barbarians had overthrown the 
Empire they found themselves confronted 
with a further power claiming a yet more 
august authority, obeyed with a more 
passionate devotion, invulnerable, invin- 
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cible, the imperium in imperio of the Catho- 
lic church. Through the church the various 
peoples of Western Europe were united 
together in one mystic commonwealth, 
sharers in a common faith and in a common 
hope. This bond was strengthened by the 
influences of the thousands of students, 
drawn from every country, who thronged 
the great universities of Paris, Bologna, and 
Oxford, and wandered far and wide. The 
period from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries shows an increasing pre- 
ponderance of the nationalist over the 
cosmopolitan spirit; but in the eighteenth 
century the influence of France became 
paramount in Western Europe. A new 
orthodoxy of “Reason” arose of which 
Voltaire was the evangelist and Rousseau 
the prophet. The French Revolution, 
though arising in a glow of cosmopolitan 
enthusiasm, rapidly became the generator 
and forcing-house of an intenser nationalism, 
culminating in the supremacy of Napoleon. 
But this only stimulated the growth of 
national self-consciousness among the op- 
pressed peoples and the twin aspirations of 
Nationality and Liberty were forced into a 
yet closer union. In the wave of revolution 
that swept over Europe in 1848 idealists 
thought they saw the day of liberty and 
brotherhood dawning at last, but the bour- 
geois classes took fright and found cham- 
pions in Louis Napoleon and Bismarck. 
From this time on the cosmopolitan spirit 
seemed doomed under the crushing burdens 
of militarism and national jealousies, but 
in spite of these the solidarity of human 
interests has been asserting itself. Inter- 
national commerce and finance and the 
international sympathies of organized labor, 
as well as the more ideal agencies, such as 
religion, philosophy and science, history 
and literature and education have all con- 
tributed to a growing unity. ‘However 
momentarily obscured by ignorance or 
passion, the great basal fact of human 
solidarity, which is the discovery of the 
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last one hundred years, is bound with the 
diffusion of knowledge to receive an increas- 
ing recognition. From the agony of Europe 
the national idea will emerge, strengthened 
indeed, but also purified of its baser accre- 
tions; and the cosmopolitan idea will be 
welcomed as its necessary complement and 
condition.” 


Christian Unity and Co-operation 


More progress has been made in the 
direction of unity and co-operation in the 
first fifteen years of the twentieth century 
than in any one hundred years since the 
Apostolic era; and more steps have been 
taken in practical co-operation in the last 
five years, many times over, than in the 
ten preceding, writes W. W. Pinson, D.D., 
in the January number of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. He believes that this 
modern emphasis on unity and co-operation 
is in very large measure due to the influence 
of our missionary leaders and their protest 
against division with its weakness and 
waste. But at the same time there are 
certain determining causes that have made 
inevitable this drawing together of the 
Christian forces: in the first place there 
is the discovery, or realization, that the 
aim of all bodies of Christians is identical, 
namely, to make Christ known and loved 
and obeyed in all the earth. In consequence 
our points of agreement have been magnified 
and our points of difference minimized. 
Then, too, we have discovered the bigness 
of our common task. As soon as Christen- 
dom began to face a billion heathen the 
overwhelming sense of the bigness of the 
undertaking utterly eclipsed the petty 
differences and small contentions that had 
occupied the churches. And the knowledge 
of the bigness of the task soon led to a con- 
demnation of the irrational waste of re- 
sources in men and money. It was pointed 
out at the Edinburgh Conference that a 
proper distribution of the men then in the 
field would be equal to doubling the number 


of missionaries. Even in the United States 
there are many districts with a large popula- 
tion and very inadequate church service. 
It would seem that the occupation of the 
whole field is hopeless except by means of 
a united Christendom. 

Denominational insufficiency in the 
matter of maintaining Christian univer- 
sities and the circulation of adequate Chris- 
tian literature is a further unifying cause. 
And lastly, the laymen of the church have 
begun to take a more active interest in mis- 
sionary and church affairs, and are demand- 
ing the application of the efficiency test. 
And so the question of Christian unity is 
no longer a mere academic question, but 
has become one of fundamental practical 
significance. The missionary conference in 
New York City in 1900, and the World 
conference at Edinburgh in 1910 mark 
stages in the progress of the movement. 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America is a further sign of the times. 
Literature on the subject is growing, two 
publications worthy of special notice being 
Christian Unity at Work by Dr. Charles S. 
McFarland, and Unity and Missions by 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the International 
Sunday School Committee, the Christian 
Student Federation, the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and the Missionary Education 
Movement are practical outworkings of 
the growing spirit of unity, while movements 
looking toward the organic union of denomi- 
nations are no longer scoffed at as impos- 
sible. “The power that makes for unity is 
moving upon the hearts of men out of unseen 
heights, and it were as easy to sweep back 
the tide with a broom as to check this rising 
tide of Christian love and brotherhood in 
action.” 


Miracles and the Modern Preacher 


“Tn all religions, so far as I know, there 
are stories of wonderful occurrences that 
transcend the limits of ordinary experience,” 
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declares Carl S. Patton in his introduction 
to an article on “Miracles” in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, 1916. The 
unsophisticated believer accepts the actual- 
ity of these events on two grounds: (1) be- 
cause they are recorded in his sacred Scrip- 
tures; (2) because they seem to be a 
guaranty to him of the truth and reality 
of his religion. But there have been a few 
men in every generation who have occupied 
a somewhat skeptical attitude on the ques- 
tion, and there are now whole classes of 
persons who find it quite impossible to 
believe in miracles of any sort. The steps 
leading to this position in the case of the 
individual are generally slow and almost 
imperceptible. Accepting miracles impli- 
citly as a child, he later begins to draw a 
distinction between miracles in the Bible 
and miracles outside the Bible. Then he 
further distinguishes between different 
miracles in the Bible, as for example those 
in the Old Testament and those in the New. 
He follows with distinctions between 
miracles within the New Testament, and 
finally discards all miracles but those of 
Jesus, which he can still believe because 
of the unique personality of Jesus. And 
finally he may come to the position where 
he ceases to believe in the actuality of 
miracles at all. The writer gives reasons 
for his own acceptance of this latter position. 
He says that the testimony for them is not 
good enough. He would not believe the 
testimony of his best friends today if they 
told him that a man had risen from the 
dead; much less can he believe the testi- 
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mony of men whose very names are for 
the most part unknown to us, and who 
speak of events happening 2,000 years ago. 
This does not mean that the men who spoke 
of these things were deceived, but that the 
tradition which represents them as observing 
these things was unconsciously colored in 
the course of its transmission. He con- 
cludes with two practical questions: first, 
if one is compelled to give up his belief in 
miracles, is this any loss to him religiously ? 
Does it leave him with less evidence of the 
power and presence of God? This question 
he answers in the negative. If God is 
revealed in the orderly and ordinary pro- 
cesses of human life then an interruption of 
these can be no addition to his revelation. 
It can only be a confusion and an interrup- 
tion of it. Secondly, if any preacher has 
come to this position in regard to miracles, 
what shall he do with it in the pulpit? He 
should not go specifically into the matter 
of miracles before his congregation so as 
to plunge them into doubts, but if asked 
serious questions should answer them 
honestly. On the other hand, he should 
preach a religion which, as manifestly as 
possible, has some other basis than the 
miraculous. “He will preach a God who 
is revealed in the processes of nature and 
the development of human life, who speaks 
in the reason and conscience of all men and 
in whom we and all things live and move 
and have our being. If he has enough 
else to preach, nobody will miss his refer- 
ence to the miracles in which he does not 
believe.” 
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MISSIONS 


Missionary Efforts in Japan 
During 1915 


Those persons who feared that the Euro- 
pean war would be a death blow to the mis- 
sions in the Far East will have their faith 
reinforced by reading the review of missions 
which is given in the International Review 
of Missions. In Japan the war has been 
used to a surprisingly small extent as an 
argument against Christianity. Appar- 
ently Japanese authorities are gratified 
to discover that Christianity does not create 
an individualism such as disparages patriot- 
ism. Nevertheless, the prestige of the 
West has received a blow, and it is antici- 
pated that the missionary will have to 
commend Christianity on other grounds 
than that of its power to control national 
life. 

In reviewing the missionary movements 
that were actually carried through during 
the year, the visit of the Christian embassy 
sent by the Federal Churches of Christ 
in America is given the foremost place. 
This embassy was composed of Dean Shailer 
Mathews and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, and 
the deputation spent the month of February 
in Japan, after which a report of exceptional 
interest was submitted. 

The first year’s work of the national 
evangelistic campaign closed in February 
and produced unusual results. Statistics 
show that some 164 meetings were held and 
more than 5,000 were enrolled as inquirers. 
The organization and addresses have been 
almost entirely in the hands of the Japanese, 
and by their splendid handling of all matters 
have brought to light extraordinary capa- 
bilities for leadership, all of which augurs 
well for the future of Christianity in Japan. 

The University Promoting Committee 
has been busily engaged working out 
plans for the proposed Christian University, 


and there seems to be general agreement 
that the university should be established 
on the basis of co-operation between existing 
educational institutions in Tokyo. The 
most important event of the year in educa- 
tion, however, has been the permission 
granted by the Department of Education 
to Christian middle schools to adopt the 
name ‘“Chugakubu” (‘middle-school de- 
partment”) and thus to have a recognized 
place in the government scheme of educa- 
tion without being deprived of the right 
to give religious instruction. But alongside 
this glowing announcement is one which is 
more gloomy. In March educational regu- 
lations were promulgated which require that 
all private schools shall follow exactly the 
government curriculum, and that teachers 
must know Japanese and hold government 
certificates, and must prohibit all religious 
teaching and religious ceremonies in the 
schools. Schools already established are 
given ten years’ grace to conform to the 
regulations. This new move on the part of 
the government seriously threatens the 
future of mission schools. 

Figures are given which show that the 
Presbyterian and Methodist missions for 
1915 have 76,825 communicants and 196,000 
adherents, of whom 24,000 were added 
during the year. The Anglican missions 
report 5,500 baptized Koreans and 350 
baptized Japanese. The Roman Catholic 
community numbers about 83,000. And 
the American Bible Society circulated more 
than double the number of Bibles in any 
preceding year, the number being 458,694. 


Encouraging News from the Bible 
Society 


Many Christians will welcome the re- 
port that comes from the Bible Society. 
Mr. Ritson, secretary of the British and 
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Foreign Bible Society, sees a rift in the 
clouds that, owing to the European war, 
have been lowering and growing more and 
more threatening before the eyes of the 
foreign missionaries. Surprising as it 
appears to us, he has been impelled to say 
“in my experience there has never been a 
time when people have taken to the Bible 
as they are doing now.” Apparently Mr. 
Ritson has adequate reasons for this opinion. 
For instance, he tells us that the ghastly 
business of war has not yet caused a single 
government of the belligerents to interfere 
with the distribution of Bibles by the 
Bible Society. Of course this is not more 
than we should expect, but it is gratifying 
to learn that since the war began the Bible 
Society has supplied nearly three million 
Bibles to fighting men, including prisoners, 
wounded soldiers, interned civilians, and 
refugees. All the depots in the capitals 
of the warring nations, unless it be Warsaw 
and Belgrade, are still open, and not even 
the Turk has closed the door of Constan- 
tinople. The enormous task which the 
society has undertaken is inconceivable to 
most people, for Mr. Ritson informs us that 
more than forty languages are spoken by 
those engaged on the different battle fronts, 
and the Bible is being supplied to all these 
people in their own language. We cannot 
escape being impressed by reading this 
report. What strange companions the Bible 
and the sword appear among these warring 
nations! Yet the Bible, in so many of its 
parts, was produced in such acute struggles 
of one kind and another that second thought 
leads one to revise this first impression and 
to appreciate the natural presence of the 
Bible in the midst of this struggling, sor- 
rowing host of men and women, when, to 
quote Haeckel, there is the “problem of 
multitudes of souls racked by the spiritual 
stress of the war.” 

Two other interesting items are, that the 
Society has recently established a Bible 
House to serve the inhabitants of some 
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50,000 miles of the great Amazon water 
system in South America, and that at the 
present time the Society is selling more 
Bibles in Chinese than in English. 


Missionaries and Journalism 
in China 


“Christianity has in China today a power 
over the secular press greater than in 
America.” This striking and sweeping 
sentence holds the eye of the reader of the 
article by Mr. Paul Patton Faris, in a 
recent issue of the Christian Endeavor 
World. According to the writer, the rise 
of journalism in China in recent years has 
been most rapid, and now some 200 papers 
are to be found throughout the empire- 
republic. Many of these papers are willing 
and ready to publish articles on religious 
and moral reform. Indeed, there are some 
twenty-seven newspapers “whose editors 
are willing and eager even to outdistance 
our own in publishing religious news.” An 
instance of this willingness was the occasion 
when four articles preparatory to Mr. Sher- 
wood Eddy’s remarkable meetings for 
students were sent to the principal centers 
of China and were widely printed in the 
papers. In commenting on this occasion 
Faris writes: ‘Each of these articles was 
read by hundreds of thousands of non- 
Christians . . . . perhaps never before has 
the world seen so rapid and complete an 
opening of the journalistic door to the . 
message of Christianity.” During six 
months of 1915 over 150 articles were sent 
to the Chinese press by the press department 
of the Reform Bureau. The nature of these 
articles are suggested by the following 
titles, ‘‘War—The World-Madness,” “ Anti- 
Footbinding,” “Opium Shops—The Dis- 
grace of Shanghai,” ‘Why Believe in 
Christ ?” “How to Become a Christian.” 

This use of the secular press by the mis- 
sionaries commends itself as an admirable 
move on the part of those who are availing 
themselves of the opportunity. Indeed, the 
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missionaries are favorably situated when 
they have the good will of the editors, 
because it appears that they alone stand 
between the missionaries and an extensive 


RELIGIOUS 


Plan to Further Christian Education 

During a part of the third week in Janu- 
ary a conference of nearly all the active 
heads of church boards in the United States, 
and presidents of a majority of the colleges 
of the country, was held in Chicago. Some 
seventeen denominations were represented 
and the Council of the Church Boards con- 
sidered the proposal of co-operation in an 
interdenominational, nation-wide campaign 
for religious education. Dr. G. F. Ream, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, was 
elected secretary for the campaign. It was 
thought advisable that two or three cities 
should be selected for denominational centers 
in which to try out the plan. In consider- 
ing the relation of the boards to students 
some interesting facts were brought to light 
concerning the efforts of the National 
Christian Association to relate students to 
church life in their communities. A note- 
worthy suggestion was considered, namely, 
that the college church should be abolished 
in order that students may become more 
intimately associated with the work of their 
own church during college days. 


Education in Religion Seen from a 
New Angle 


Dr. Bradner says objections are made 
to religious education on the grounds that 
it will intensify sectarian jealousy. He 
finds, as director of the Department of 
Parochial Education in the Episcopal 
church, that there are some who are willing 
to have a dose of religious education but 
who think more of it would produce bitter 
feelings and jealousy, and so undermine 
the community spirit. Writing in the 
Churchman for January 22, Dr. Bradner 


use of the Chinese press. The financial 
outlay is virtually negligible, and a press 
bureau can be maintained for $40.00 a 
month. 


EDUCATION 


affirms that religious education is advancing 
all along the line and he meets the foregoing 
objection in rather pointed fashion. In 
the first place he says that religious intoler- 
ance and sectarian jealousy are frequently to 
be found in persons who are poorly trained 
in the tenets for which their respective 
denominations stand. On the other hand 
the persons best informed and most care- 
fully trained are those who have the most 
intelligent loyalty and are usually most 
free from the attitude which fosters discord. 
By this he means to say that religious educa- 
tion is the very best means by which sec- 
tarian jealousy is to be overcome. In the 
next place he draws upon his experience in 
connection with religious education and 
upon his examination of the methods of reli- 


- gious education which are being promoted 


under the Gary School Plan, and shows to 
his own satisfaction that religious educa- 
tion, while increasing church consciousness, 
actually diminishes the spirit of discord. 


Hymns in Public Worship 


Doubtless many readers will be grateful 
to Charles H. Richards for his article 
on the “Evolution of Hymnology” which 
appeared in the December number of the 
Forum. Very instructive is his historical 
survey in which he traces the development 
of hymnology, as it concerns the Christian 
church, from the “instruments of noise” 
which accompanied the early psalm singing 
in the early church when Ambrose improved 
the church music and made an important 
place in worship for the singing of choirs and 
monks; in the time of Calvin who asserted 
that only hymns that were found in 
Scripture should be used in worship; under 
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Luther who made singing of hymns one of 
the most telling influences in rallying his 
followers in the Reformation movement; 
and until Watts broke the fetters which had 
hitherto held hymnology and composed such 
hymns as “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross” which Matthew Arnold considered 
the finest hymn ever written, and Wesley 
wrote over 200 effective hymns of which 6 
find a place among the best 50 in the English 
language. This evolution has come by 
way of varied paths, so that the hymns of the 
Christian church have been inherited from 
the many sects and branches of Christen- 
dom. In the common use which is made of 
the compositions of Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Baptists, Episcopalians, Congre- 
gationalists, etc., one realizes that deep 
religious experience finds common ground 
in the multiplicity and diversity of religious 
organizations. 

The writer is of the opinion that didactic 
hymns, in which the doctrine is faulty and 
which does not express feeling, should be 
used sparingly in public worship. Also, he 
complains that “ragtime poetry set to 
ragtime music too often tickles the vitiated 
taste,”’ and thus it is that many people fail 
to develop or else lose the capacity to be 
inspired by noble thought, voiced in really 
devotional music, given by the finest poet 
and the best composers. Our hymns, he 
says, should be songs of cheer and trium- 
phant faith, songs of service, character, 
brotherhood, Christian patriotism, aggres- 
sive missionary spirit, and practical Chris- 
tian life. In order that his readers may 
be guided in their selection of hymns he 
quotes the principles given by Benson. 
According to these principles hymns should 
be: (1) genuinely lyric, something singable, 
the expression of noble feeling that natu- 


rally bursts into song; (2) excellent in a 
literary sense, in the felicity of their phrases 
and in the good taste of their imagery; 
(3) liturgically proper, and adapted to the 
purpose of worship; (4) reverent, as befits 
the service of religion in the presence of 
God; (5) spiritually real, being neither in- 
sincere nor untrue, avoiding all exaggerated 
statements of personal feeling and all senti- 
mentality. 


Organization of Biblical Instruction 


College and preparatory school-teachers 
of biblical literature and history, meeting 
at Columbia University on December 29, 
carried out the decision of a year ago, by 
organizing the Association of Biblical 
Instructors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The officers elected 
for the first year are: President, Professor 
Kent, of Yale University; Vice-President, 
Dr. Buehler, Head Master of the Hotchkiss 
School; Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. Knox, of Columbia University; 
Recording Secretary, Professor Fowler, of 
Brown University; Executive Committee, 
the officers and Professor Day, of Randolph- 
Macon College; Professor Wild, of Lake 
Erie College; and Miss Gladden, of Cin- 
cinnati. A special committee was also 
appointed to investigate the present situa- 
tion and to present recommendations with a 
view to securing adequate recognition of 
biblical work in the entrance requirements 
of the American colleges. Twenty-five 
leading institutions extending from Maine 
to Virginia and Illinois were represented by 
instructors participating in the organization. 
The new association is the outgrowth of a 
conference which has been held, immediately 
after the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, for the 
past five years. 
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Response of Canadian Preachers to 
War Demands 


Frequently we have heard of the strenu- 
ous efforts which have been put forth during 
the last year and a half on the part of 
ministers in Canada. The war conditions 
have brought to them all sorts of unexpected 
demands, and one of the most important 
has been the call from those who mourn for 
father, brother, son, husband, or lover, 
killed in the trenches. Many of the minis- 
ters have been devoting much of their time 
to recruiting, and numbers have been ap- 
pointed chaplains for training camps in 
Canada, and some for overseas. But 
recently we have learned through the 
Canadian Baptist that there are ‘hundreds 
of pastors who cannot hope to be made 
chaplains, and who are likely to be given an 
opportunity of taking positions as combat- 
ants.” There is hope that the Minister of 
Militia will authorize the enlistment of a 
regiment of ministers, to be known as the 
“Fighting Parsons’ regiment. 


English Church Union 


The Guardian of January 6 gives a digest 
of a report from Mr. H. W. Hill, secretary 
of the English Church Union. This report 
invites our attention because of the light it 
sheds upon certain movements that con- 
cern the church. Reference is made to an 
invitation which has been sent “‘by certain 
Low Churchmen and Separatists” to some 
American revivalists to visit England in 
March, and also to a scheme under con- 
sideration called the “Laymen’s Christian 
Crusade.” Mr. Hill expresses the hope 
that the revivalist scheme may be canceled. 
The proposal to revise the Prayer Book, 
Mr. Hill says, is prompted by motives other 
than those generally offered, which are to 
solve existing difficulties and to enrich the 
Prayer Book. He thinks the duty of 
faithfully using the Prayer Book as it is still 


remains. There are signs that when the war 
is over disastrous proposals may be made in 
regard to marriage. Mr. Hill says, ‘“Al- 
ready I have seen what are called reforms 
advocated in the interest of future popula- 
tion of the nation which are sufficiently 
alarming to lead me to write a word of 
warning.” The decision on the Kikuyu 
controversy has not committed the church 
irrevocably to a course which shuts out all 
prospects of reunion, but he adds signi- 
ficantly, “Allow Kikuyu practices and 
these hopes will be blasted.” 


A Remarkable Men’s Club 


More than one hundred thousand laymen 
have banded themselves together in the 
Stoneman’s Fellowship Club in Philadelphia. 
The Literary Digest of January 8 regards 
this grouping of men as so significant that 
it devotes a whole page to it, and gives 
condensed history of the organization as 
follows: 

“About three years ago, Rev. H. C. 
Stone, vicar of the Chapel of the Holy Com- 
munion, connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Philadelphia, organized a men’s club in his 
parish. It took its name from its founder, 
and in the last few months has rapidly grown 
until it has become a body of about 110,000 
men—‘members of all sorts of Christian 
bodies and members of none,’ bound in close 
fellowship, meeting for prayer and Bible- 
reading. There are said to be no dues 
or contributions, wealthy laymen meeting 
necessary expenses. It was found necessary 
to use, first, the University of Pennsylvania 
gymnasium, then the huge Convention 
Hall, for the regular Saturday-night meet- 
ings. According to the Public Ledger, the 
club includes among its members 1,000 
Philadelphia policemen, more than 1,000 
letter-carriers, 2,000 street railway em- 
ployees, 1,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 
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workers, 500 members of the Philadelphia 
Fire Department, 500 employees of the 
Bell Telephone Company, and 500 men 
connected with the Adams Express Com- 
pany.’ ” 

When the club was first organized it was 
proposed to admit members to three degrees. 
The first degree consisted of a solemn 
dedication and enrolment; the second was 
reached through the baptism of those un- 
baptized, and the ratification of baptismal 
vows on the part of those who had been 
baptized; while the third degree was 
reached through a rite consisting of the lay- 
ing on of hands by a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop and the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The idea of fellowship has 
been given very definite emphasis, and now 
there are ten non-Episcopalians to one 
Episcopalian in the club. 

But this organization has not made such 
a stir in Philadelphia without meeting 
criticism. During a recent political cam- 
paign it was asserted that the organization 
was being used to oppose Roman Catholic 
candidates for office. Following this a 
meeting of 600 laymen and ministers, 
representing the non-Episcopal Protestant 
churches of Philadelphia, met, with a view to 
changing the ritual because it was affirmed 
that the Episcopal church had been using 
the organization for purposes of proselytiz- 
ing. The Philadelphia Presbyterian pro- 
tests it is not seemly “to see some well- 
reputed Presbyterian elder or an official 
layman of some other denomination passing 
innocently up through the Stoneman’s 
degrees, in order to bow before the bishop 
or, by the laying on of hands, to be made an 
Episcopalian without knowing it.” 

In addition to these attacks from without 
there comes one from within the Episcopal 
church itself. An enthusiastic writer in the 
Churchman writes of the organization in 
glowing terms, but tells of a clergyman 
who has declared “‘The bishop has no more 


right to go to a club and confirm the mem- 
bers than he has to go out into the street 
and confirm men.” 

What a splendid example this organiza- 
tion provides in its brief history of the 
difficulties to be met by the movements 
toward church union! This remarkable 
organization which has bewildered its organ- 
izers by its sudden growth still remains in 
the stage of development and invites our 
observation. 


The Churches and the War 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, has just 
returned from a fraternal visit to the Hague, 
Berlin, Berne, Paris, and London, where 
he has been in prayer and conference with 
representative leaders of the Christian 
churches relative to relief work, religious 
work in prison camps, and other general 
interests of the churches, and for the pur- 
pose of deepening the relations of fellowship 
and co-operation between the Christian 
forces of America and those of each of these 
countries. He reports a hearty and warm 
response in all these quarters. 

Dr. Macfarland believes that we are as 
yet greatly uninformed as to the whole situa- 
tion and that ultimately there will be many 
misunderstandings to be cleared up. The 
American churches will have a great 
opportunity in the period of reconciliation 
and reconstruction to follow the war. 

The one thing which is preparing the way 
for this is the relief work of America. The 
Christian work in which American Chris- 
tianity has taken so large a part in the 
prison camps of all countries, the self- 
sacrificing service of our physicians and Red 
Cross nurses, as well as the response to the 
needs in Armenia, Persia, and Belgium, will 
open up future service, and Dr. Macfarland 
urges that we redouble our work of charity 
and relief. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND’ 


PROFESSOR J. M. POWIS SMITH 
University of Chicago 


The importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the geographical platform upon 
which the course of history has worked itself 
out is receiving more and more recognition 
as the days go by. Good maps are an 
indispensable prerequisite to the intelligent 
study of history. The atlas is to the his- 
torian what the habitat is to the student of 
plant or animal life. One of the many 
services rendered to the cause of biblical 
interpretation by Dr. George Adam Smith 
was the convincing illustration of the vital 
relation between biblical geography and 
biblical history furnished by his Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, first published 
in 1894 and still the best book of its kind 
on the market. At that time, Dr. Smith 
announced his intention to edit an Aiélas of 
the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Since that time other works have come from 
his pen for which we have been duly grate- 
ful. Among these we may recall his two 
volumes on Isaiah in the Expositor’s Bible; 
two more on the minor prophets in the same 
series; his articles in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible; and his Schweich Lectures on 
the “Early Poetry of the Hebrews.” The 
preparation of these books and the transfer 
from his Old Testament chair at the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, to the presidency 
of the University of Aberdeen, with the new 
duties thereto attaching, constitute a good 
and sufficient excuse for the delay in the 
fulfilment of the promise to produce an 
atlas. But the atlas is at hand at last; 
and it is all the better a work because of the 


delay. Much work has been done upon 
the geography of Palestine and the sur- 
rounding lands since 1894 and the Aélas is 
able to incorporate the results of these 
labors. 

The Aiélas is put out in splendid form, 
and is filled with most valuable materials. 
The size of the map-page is thirteen inches 
by eight. Thirty-six of these pages are 
given to introductory matter of biblio- 
graphical, historical, and geographical im- 
port; twelve at the end of the Aé/as contain 
a full index to the place-names found on the 
foregoing maps; and the remaining one 
hundred and twenty pages contain the 
maps themselves. The paper used is of 
firm quality and the maps are printed only 
on one side of the page, thus making them 
very distinct and clear. There are fifty- 
nine maps in all. Of these, sixteen are 
of the dimensions of half a page or less; 
thirty-two are of page-size; and eleven 
cover two pages each. No such array of 
maps is to be found in any other existing 
atlas of Bible lands. The draughtsmanship, 
coloring, and mechanical make-up in general 
are beyond praise. 

The maps are arranged in four groups. 
The first includes the Semitic world; West- 
ern Asia before 1400 B.C.; the successive 
world-empires of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, 
Alexander the Great, and Rome; Western 
Asia in the fourth to the second century 
B.c.; the world and its races according to 
the Old Testament; and Egypt with the 
Sinai peninsula. These furnish the setting 


tAtlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. By G. Adam Smith and J. G. Bartholo- 
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for Palestine itself, general maps of which 
form the second group. Here we find 
Ancient Trade Routes to Palestine; an 
economic map of modern Palestine; a large 
orographical map showing the different 
elevations by various colors together with 
roads, railways, and steamer routes; a 
geological map, showing the various forma- 
tions by color changes; and a vegetation 
map. To the Bible-reader who thinks of 
Palestine as a “land flowing with milk and 
honey,” it may be something of a shock to 
discover from this map that only about one- 
fourth of the surface between Damascus 
on the north and the southern end of 
the Dead Sea consists of arable lands. 
The concluding part of this second section 
is given to one of the most valuable features 
of the Aélas, viz., a map of Palestine in 
eight sections, covering two pages each, 
on the scale of one-fourth of an inch to the 
mile. In no existing atlas prior to this one 
can maps of Palestine on so large a scale as 
this be found. In the third group come the 
maps of Palestine at successive historical 
periods, starting from the pre-Israelite 
period and coming down to the time of 
Agrippa II, together with plans of Jerusalem 
at various stages. The fourth group is 
concerned with the Christian era. Here 
we find the travels of St. Paul; Asia Minor, 
showing the positions of the seven churches; 
the Church and the Empire in the East 
under Trajan, and again under Constantine; 
Palestine in the fourth century A.p., and 
in the time of the Crusades; Europe in the 
time of the Crusades; the expansion of 
Christianity at various periods from the 
second to the fourteenth century A.D; the 
present political divisions of Palestine under 
the Turk; and the location of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missions in Pales- 
tine at the present time. 

The introductory matter is composed 
chiefly of notes upon each map, taken in 
the order in which they appear in the Aflas. 
These notes are of a topographical and his- 


torical character, discussing disputed sites 
or giving a few hints as to the history of the 
territory or some of its parts. In addition 
to this, each map is provided with a special 
bibliography, citing the most important 
authorities. Some corrections to the maps 
are also incorporated in the notes. The 
Introduction closes with a set of chrono- 
logical tables, giving in detail the chronology 
from 4000 B.C. down to the birth of Christ. 

It would be difficult to find a work of 
equal scope more closely packed with in- 
formation. It will be an indispensable 
feature of every respectable biblical library 
henceforth. It should stand for a long 
time as the standard atlas of Bible lands, 
and ought to go through many editions 
with the lapse of the years. Toward the 
second editions we contribute the following 
corrections: P. viii, ]. 5: McCoun’s useful 
book has long been out of print. P. xii, in 
bibliography for Map 6: change Well- 
hausen’s date to 1885. P. xiii, l. 8: is not 
Magog, the land, just as unreal and fanciful 
a concept as is Gog, its king? P. xviii, on 
Map 33: Driver’s Notes on Samuel went 
into a second edition in 1913 and was greatly 
enriched by the addition of much material 
on the place-names in Samuel. The chrono- 
logical tables (pp. xxxiii ff.) are naturally 
open to question at several points; but the 
following changes are imperative: Sargon 
should be placed ca. 2500 B.c.; Hammurabi’s 
dates are 2123-2081 B.c.; the Shalmaneser 
of 854 B.C. was the third king by that name, 
the one of 783 was No. IV, and the one of 
727 was No. V. Ramman-nirari (812) is 
now read Adad-nirari; the Tiglath-pileser 
of 745 was No. IV; Nabuna’id is the correct 
spelling (bottom of p. xxxiv). In Egyptian 
chronology similar corrections are made 
necessary by the researches of Myer, 
Breasted, and others. Menes belongs ca. 
3400; Thutmosis III is better placed at 
1501; Amenhotep II at 1448; Amenhotep 
IV at 1375; Ramses II at ca. 1292; and 
so on. In the Index, p. 2, col. 3, 1. Beth- 
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lehem; p. 2, col. 2, 1. Baithomme (and on 
Map 24, D 4); p.3, col. 1, insert Carchemish 
(Map sa); p. 4, Mt. Horeb should have 
(?) as in map (so also [?] is needed on p. 5, 
col. 1, sub Jebel Musa, and again with Mt. 
Sinai, p. 9, col. 4); p. 5, col. 3, 1. Kir Hare- 
seth (and on map and on p. 6, col. 3). On 
the maps of Babylonia would it not be well 
to insert the lost city of Adab, identified 
with the modern Bismya by the expedition 
of the University of Chicago? Similarly, 
it would seem better to place the generally 
accepted Musri in North Syria, than to put 


a Musri in the Negeb, which Dr. Smith 
himself questions. Gath might have been 
put on the map at Tell-es-Safi with an 
interrogation, even as it is in the Index 
(cf. p. xviii). 

The Aélas will be a boon to all students. 
With this and the Historical Geography at 
hand the reader of the Bible will be able 
to place himself amid its various scenes 
almost as successfully as though he had 
actually traveled over the ground. Authors 
and publishers deserve large reward for so 
admirable an accomplishment. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Bahaism and Its Claims. By Samuel Graham 
Wilson, D.D. New York and Chicago: 
Revell, 1915. Pp. 298. $1.50. 

After more than thirty years of experience in 
Persia as a Christian missionary, and after an 
extended study of Bahaism, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident, Dr. Wilson writes with 
considerable conviction of the bombastic and 
false claims of this faith. He shows how the 
roots of Bahaism reach back especially into 
Mohammedanism and Babism; how chamelion- 
like the propagandists of this movement really 

are, claiming, as they do, to accept the best in 
all religions as their own; but also insisting that 
their own faith is the fulfilment of ed gee sys- 
tems and therefore the only unive' religion 
worthy of consideration today. The Bab, Baha 

Ullah, and Abdul Baha (res aeiney the John 

the Baptist, the God, and Jesus Christ of 

Bahaism) are exposed as — fakirs. Their 

claims to divinity are ridicu i 

their actual careers, w present a series of 

incidents hardly befitting Gods and Christs. 

Dr. Wilson shows also that while, in America 

and Europe, this sect pretends to exalt woman- 

hood and claims to teach a morality superior 
even to Christian ethics, yet in fact its very 
leaders have given the lie to such statements. 

The whole Bahaist movement, therefore, is 

denounced as an insidious fabrication of selfish 

and cunning men. Its claims to millions of 
followers are shown to be false. The history of 
pod sect in Chicago is given in evidence of the 
tively low order of life which Bahaists 
represent. One wonders, however, 
see Dr. Wilson does not sometimes, quite 


naively, countenance the use of the very same 
arguments and methods of propaganda in 
Christianity which he denounces so warmly in 
another religion. 


Science and Prayer and Other Papers. By 
Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. Pp. 259. $1.00. 


In this well-printed volume Dr. Anderson, 
Professor Emeritus in the University of Chicago, 
has put forth a collection of nine papers, of which 
the first gives the title to the book. Two sug- 
gestive doctrinal studies, “The Atonement 
through Sympathy” and “The Fundamental 
Moral Attribute of God,” are followed by an 
interesting exegetical paper on “The Im re 
of John 21:15-17.”” Two more papers of 
logical character are added, namely, “The 
Reasonableness of Eternal Punishment” and 
“Premillenarianism,” A practical discussion 
of “The Supreme End of Theological Schools,” 
a discriminating and just critical review of 
Clarke’s The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 
and a sensible, concise paper on “How to De- 
velop Christian Benevolence’’ close the volume. 
These papers are excellent essays and merit 
serious attention, not only for their subject- 
matter but for their clear, forceful style. We 
have little confidence that the argument from 
testimony in proof of the answer to prayer ever 
will have weight with men who hold the fixed 
order of the natural world under the reign of 
law as an ultimate fact. Dr. Anderson insists 
most appropriately that the term “law” shall 
be used with precision, and this is a strong point 
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in his first essay. We could wish that he had 
made clear the meaning of “pre-” in “Pre- 
millenarianism.”” While of less general interest 
than the other studies, the paper on theological 
education is one of the most valuable of the 
nine. Dr. Anderson affirms that the supreme 
purpose of vocational study for the modern 
minister must be to prepare him to discharge the 
primitive and permanent function defined as “to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’”’ By this 
he means “not alone the gracious work begun 
by the Spirit in the new birth and in conversion, 
but that work carried on until the believer is 
transformed into the image of Christ.” Dr. 
Anderson insists that the curriculum shall be 
planned and the instruction given in theological 
schools to this end. He takes positive ground 
against the giving of “Sociology and pedagogy 
. «+ . @ place in the curricula of our theological 
schools. It is true,” he adds, “that these 
studies are full of valuable suggestions to any- 
one who toils for the good of his fellow-men, but 
there is nothing in them which distinctively 
belongs to theological training.” We cannot 
consent in this judgment or believe that the 
study of sociology and religious education should 
be confined to the college or to the arts courses 
of the university. Social conditions are too 
essential to the process of “saving” the lost to 
allow them to be made accidental to the minis- 
ter’s training. Religious education is so vital to 
a true ministry that courses on this subject 

in the curriculum of the theological 
school. This volume is of sufficient value to 
deserve an index. 


The Church in the City. By Frederick DeLand 
Leete. New York: Abingdon Press. Pp. 
317. $1.00. 


This is another volume in the “Constructive 
Church Series,”’ from the hand of Bishop Leete, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose 
practical studies in evangelism and men’s organi- 
zations in the church are already well known. 
Evidently much of the material has been used in 
public addresses. We are conscious of the plat- 
form style; for example, ““Laymen cannot do 
without preachers and pastors, and they cannot’ 
do without you” (p. 39), where the direct address 
is obvious. We wish that the great problem 
might have been handled with more specific 
and scientific care and with less rhetoric and 
generalization. We feel this in such sentences 
as the following: “Light, heat, and actinism are 
all needed in city pulpits, but none of these in a 
vacuum. The great city preachers have been 
men of moving [sic]—Chalmers, Guthrie, Whyte. 
.... It was their life, and they breathed 
lightnings and thundered, but not with mere 
noise. God gave them a word, and they served 
it warm—not lukewarm, to be rejected. They 
orbed themselves and fused God into it.” 
Now this is rhetoric and Bishop Leete is mak- 


ing a speech, not conducting a careful study 
of the city-church problem; incidentally, also 
words are not pancakes. Chap. vii is a study 
of “Family and Neighborhood Churches” that 
is marked by discrimination and valuable sug- 
gestion. A good word for the automobile which 
we have not heard before is spoken on p. 129. 
Another valuable chapter is “The Trend toward 
Institutionalism.” Bishop Leete does real, con- 
structive work in this particular study, and 
points out the peril of the institutional tendency 
unless it shall be directed and controlled in the 
right way. The concluding chapter, “The 
City Redeemed,” isa noble vision. The bibliog- 
raphy is disappointing for its slipshod work; 
for example, “City, The Foursquare, Magazine, 
Chicago City Society, Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” If it was worth doing at all it should 
have been done right and thoroughly. The 
index is excellent. 

The subject must receive a less rhetorical 
and more scientific treatment than this before we 
have an adequate book. 


Rising Churches in Non-Christian Lands. By 
Arthur J. Brown. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1915. Pp. 236. 
$o.60. 


Mr. Brown’s lectures are full of practical 
suggestions for ministers interested in mission 
work. He describes in a graphic manner the 
temptations, difficulties, and victories of native 
Christians in foreign lands, and corrects a 
number of errors prevalent among us concerning 
the nature of the support we ought to give to it. 
Mr. Brown does not favor indiscriminate gifts 
to mission workers. There are cases where good 
Christian people have done a great deal of harm 
to the cause of the Kingdom of God by sending 
money to—or even educating—certain men 
who pretend to be keen on preaching the gospel 
to their own people. The best manner in which 
to help mission work is to work through the 
“specialist,” namely, the Board of Missions. 
Native churches desire autonomy and should 
receive it as soon as possible. The Christianity 
that we take to them should not be American or 
English or German but adapted to their ideals. 
Our sectarian differences should not be empha- 
sized. These are not new ideas, but Mr. Brown 
tells them very well and his illustrations are 
quite appropriate. The volume is adorned 
with a number of excellent photographs 


The Limitations of Science. By Louis Trench- 
ard More. New York: Holt & Co., 1915. 
Pp. 268. $1.50. 

This is an unusually suggestive book. Pro- 
fessor More makes the distinction, which is 
often overlooked, between the actually verified 
results of scientific observation and the specula- 
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tive hypotheses which, in the nature of the case, 
cannot be empirically verified. He points 
out that science is in danger of losing its reputa- 
tion for exact truthfulness if it indulges in specu- 
lation without properly ig itself. “The 
day may come when a new war will arise between 
science and religion on the issue that the deduc- 
tions of science are too metaphysical to be of 
value.” While Professor More is interested 
solely in the technical problem of a critical 
definition of the task and the limitations of 
science, he more than once indicates that there 
is need of something different from natural 
science if we are to do justice to the total terri- 
tory of human experience. “There are, in addi- 
tion to material forces, others of an essentially 
different kind which may be called, for lack of 
a better name, spiritual powers.” These 
cannot be reduced to the formulas of natural 
science. 


Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy. 
An Appreciation of the Work of Borden 
Parker Bowne. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1915. 
Pp. 207. $1.00. 

The late Professor Bowne was one of the 
most influential of American teachers of phi- 
losophy. In this little book one of his pupils 
attempts to tell us some of the elements which 
made Bowne’s philosophy so valuable. Bowne 
combined a keen critical method with a prac- 
tical faith in personalistic theism. He thus 


gave more direct support to the Christian con- 
ception of God any other American 

pher of prominence. There was a prac- 
tical sense of sympathy with the thoughts and 
aspirations of o men which kept him 


from isi into unintelligible abstractions. 
Flewelling 


Mr. has a to compare 
various aspects of Bowne’s philosophy with the 


positions of other —s ers so as to bring 
out the , ane of a his master. His dis- 
cussion is illuminating, ough it presupposes 
considerable familiarity with current philosophy. 


Ewiges Leben, by Dr. Reinhold Seeberg (A. 
Deichert, Leipzig, 1915), is a message inspired 
by the Great War—a message of hope in eternal 
life over against the terrible onslaughts of 
death. Death is not the end: there remains 
the kernal of our own self, distinct from con- 
sciousness. Dr. Seeberg’s book is modern and 
evangelical; it does not try to define what we 
shall know only after this life. It is good 


Kirche, Volk und Staat, by Konrad Meyer 
(A. Deichert, Leipzig, 1915), is also a child of the 
he: it takes up the problem, interesting from 

point of view of the connection 
between church and state. We learn there that 
in six years the evangelical church lost in Berlin 
from forty to forty-five thousand members who 
officially declared themselves agnostics and 
that there were at least fifty thousand modern 
heathen in Berlin. 
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Part II. The Religion of Jesus 


Required reading: Bousset, Jesus; Case, The Historicity of Jesus; Anderson, 
The Man of Nazareth; Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of Jesus; Moffatt, 
The Theology of the Gospels. 

To say that Jesus is the inspiration of the modern preacher is simply to state 
a fact to which any examination of modern sermonic literature will abundantly 
testify. The preacher feels himself to be first of all a disciple of Jesus. His most 
acceptable title is “minister of Jesus Christ.” He rejoices to speak of Jesus as the 
Master. He has a consciousness, which is the chief credential of his ministry, of a 
religious experience in which Jesus is central. That centrality of Jesus may not 
always be easy of definition, but it is the most certain fact of his inner life. As 
he thinks of God, he sets over against the ultimate cosmic reality of his philosophy 
the heavenly Father to whom Jesus prayed. He tries, of course, to make a 
synthesis of these in his own thinking, but for himself, he prays to the Father, 
and to the people he preaches the Father-God. 

As the modern preacher looks at the ongoing social process, passionately desir- 
ing to aid in the achievement of the better humanity and the better society in 
which he believes, he feels that Jesus is ever before him. He is sure that men 
need the spirit of Jesus and the appreciation of his sense of values. A careful 
interpreter has doubtless at this point some difficulties in detail, some problems 
that go to the heart of his study of the Gospels, but he is sure that Jesus’ way and 
Jesus’ attitude have in them the promise of the finer social adjustments. 

Jesus inspires us to our tasks because of the unity of religion and morality 
in his experience. The modern minister does not think of religion as a special 
interest of human life, or a phase of human endeavor. He thinks of religion as a 
certain quality of all human interests. He thinks of the social process as itself 
religious, for in God human society lives and moves and has its being. The society 
which is being progressively achieved includes God and man. Thus the social 
and religious motives are fused. Religion has taken up ethics and all social motive 
into itself. To speak of the ethical implications of religion is a kind of tautology. 
The love of God and the love of men are not alternatives. We find God in our- 
selves, in our aspiring spirits, in our fellow-men, in the very movement and urge 
of things. When we find God in an immediacy of spiritual experience, he is the 
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God who talks to us of righteousness, of human justice and love, of a Kingdom of 
Truth to be established among men. It is pre-eminently in Jesus that these 
religious and ethical values areone. It is in his experience that the love of God and 
of men are interrelated. Doubtless the God-experience is central, but it is ever 
united with the social experience. The modern preacher finds himself inspired 
by Jesus just because he must preach the social meaning of spirituality and the 
spiritual meaning of social efforts. Evangelism and social service are different 
aspects of one endeavor. 

The preacher finds Jesus constantly talking of the Kingdom of God. It may 
be an eschatological conception of a society to be effected by the irruption of God 
into the process of history, or it may be a society which Jesus himself was estab- 
lishing, in which he himself was living, and to which he was summoning others. 
In any case, it is an ideal of a reign of righteousness; it is the regnancy of Holy 
Will; it is the end of bitterness, strife, and selfishness; it is the eternal dominion 
of love. What is this but the goal of that social process in which we are and in 
which the preacher must urge men to play their part in order that they may carry 
it onward to its better day? Jesus’ splendid faith that the future is bright with a 
hope of righteousness finds echo in the heart of the modern preacher. 

But the ongoing social process is no easy and inevitable evolution. Our 
study of history and observation of current events teach us that every achieve- 
ment costs struggle and pain. We see the way of human service as a via dolorosa. 
That a Messiah should be crucified is no longer foolishness, but illumination; 
no longer a stumbling-block, but a tragic truth. So the cross of Jesus becomes 
an inspiration to heroic sacrifice. It is to the preacher an explanation of the 
constant failure of righteous effort because of human weakness and folly; it is 
the solemn declaration of the price that must be paid for the salvation of men; 
and it is the promise of victory, for the symbol of shame becomes the symbol of 
service. 

It is simple fact that the modern preacher is never more at home than when 
he is preaching from the Gospels. He illustrates divine love from the parable of 
the Prodigal and from Jesus’ forgiveness of the wayward woman; he explains 
human obligation from the parables of the Good Samaritan and of the Ungenerous 
Servant; he uses the sublime scene in Gethsemane to help his people to meet their 
sorrows in resignation to the divine will. Even the paradoxes of the Beatitudes 
and the hard demands of unselfishness and non-resistance help him to preach on 
supreme spiritual values and the superior significance of duties over rights. 
There can be no doubt that the pulpit finds in Jesus an inexhaustible subject for its 
messages to human life. 

Yet there are great difficulties in preaching upon Jesus today. When one 
seriously considers how to present the life and teachings of Jesus to a modern 
congregation so that they will be of appealing power he finds himself confronted 
with a most perplexing problem. The nature of the problem may be recognized 
if one imagines one’s self preaching to a group of intelligent Chinese who have no 
Christian presuppositions, and who want to understand why the preacher is 
speaking to them of a man of so long ago who lived in Galilee and was crucified 
by his countrymen. It is only less easily seen if one thinks of a congregation of 
college students who have indeed certain childhood presuppositions about the 
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gospel story and the church theology, but who have made no connection between 
these inherited ideas and the world of today. : 

That many preachers do not satisfactorily meet these difficulties may be seen 
by a consideration of three types of preaching about Jesus which are-very com- 
mon. First, there is the presentation of the theological Christ. The old sys- 
tematic theology using the entire biblical material uncritically, worked out a divine 
plan extending from Adam to Jesus, involving prophecy and fulfilment, and a con- 
summation in a salvation wrought out and completed in the death and resurrection 
of Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The business of the preacher was then to 
convince his hearers of their need of salvation, to present them the fact of salva- 
tion, and to show them how they might secure its benefits. The life and teachings 
of Jesus became then inevitably subordinate to the great redemptive transaction 
which Jesus came to complete. Of course, this view has very little support in 
the Gospels. It involves a conception of God and of human history and of the 
growth of Christian theology utterly out of keeping with the necessities of modern 
thinking. And most serious of all, the theological Christ does not satisfy any vital 
human need of modern men. We do not need a salvation effected for us centuries 
ago: we need a salvation to be effected in us in our present age. 

As a reaction against this theologizing process there is, in the second place, 
a tendency to preach the historical Jesus. Let us find out just what he was, what 
he did, what he thought, what he said, and let us tell the people the facts. This 
involves, of course, a detailed study of the conditions of Palestine, the currents of 
thought among the Jews, the matters of Pharisaic legalism, of national and 
apocalyptic messianism, and particularly the question of Jesus’ own attitude 
toward the various aspects of the Jewish institutions and ambitions. It involves 
the problem of the miraculous in its historical aspects. This is all very important 
and interesting, and to a certain extent necessary for any study of Jesus. But after 
all, people cannot be forever concerned with history. The whole messianic con- 
ception is so hopelessly unfruitful for our modern world that the preacher is under 
constant embarrassment in the use of it. An able and scholarly preacher recently 
stated that he believed that Jesus was the Messiah, and found his gospel in that 
great faith. But we immediately want to ask what he meant by the term. Does 
any human need today demand a Messiah for its satisfaction? Is there any place 
in the social process as it is now going on for a Messiah? The preacher is a 
student, and therefore vitally interested in history. Most practical people have 
only a subordinate interest in history, and a very subordinate interest when the 
question at issue is one of present-day duty. 

As an escape from the difficulties of messianism, and as a response to the 
practical needs of life, many preachers turn to the ethical example of Jesus. 
Never mind about Jewish speculations, and never mind about Christian theologiz- 
ings. If Jesus lived the perfect life, that is what we need to know today. So we 
have sermons on the Manhood of Jesus, the Courage of Jesus, the Tenderness of 
Jesus, andsoforth. In order that this may be as practical as possible, the endeavor 
is often made to bring Jesus over into modern conditions, that we may-see his 
ethical perfection in the midst of our own puzzling life. A popular book some 
years ago bore the title, What Would Jesus Do? If Jesus were a stockholder in a 
modern corporation, if he were involved in some questionable business transaction, 
if he were a labor leader in time of strike, if he were an employee directed to 
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perform some dishonest act—in any of these situations, or as a boy at school, or a 
minister of a fashionable church, or in any other modern place, what would he do ? 
Of course, Jesus could not be in any of these and still be Jesus. So the question 
really resolves itself into a consideration of what an ideally perfect human being 
would do. The question may have some ethical value, but it is more or less arti- 
ficial. However stimulating for the moment it might be—and as the book 
mentioned undoubtedly was—no such criterion of conduct could be of permanent 
value. The exhortation to follow the example of perfection as seen in Jesus is at 
the best somewhat dull and lifeless moralizing. We constantly feel the artificiality 
of the demand to imitate the faultless model. 

As against the unreality of the theological Christ and the anachronism of the 
Jewish Messiah, and the coldness of the exemplary Jesus, what can the modern 
preacher find in Jesus to help him in his task? How can he escape the difficulties 
which seem to be inherent in the great subject? He can find that which was 
fundamental in Jesus’ own consciousness, and which he himself offered as his 
supreme contribution to his fellow-men, namely, the religion of Jesus. That 
religion was fellowship with God, reverence, confidence, love, an experience of 
prayer and sense of sonship; it was comradeship with men and women and chil- 
dren, sympathy with their needs and their failings, longing for their help, and 
gracious, sacrificial service; it was an appreciation of human values, social values, 
spiritual values, as over against sensual, material, transitory values; it was a con- 
tinuous experience of vital, joyous, healthy religion as a life to be lived in that 
day and in his circumstances. The preacher feels the glory of the achievement. 
He declares it to his people, not so much as a model to be kept, but as an inspiration 
to be experienced. The teachings of Jesus, then, are not statutes to be obeyed, 
they are challenges to moral earnestness. We see what Jesus thought and said 
about certain conditions of his day, and that helps us to think and speak upon 
other conditions of ourday. After all, we do not so much need directions upon our 
duty, but purity of heart, sincerity of motive, clarity of thought to enable us to 
find out our duty, and then we need the impulse to perform it. In the presence of 
Jesus, men do actually find out their duty, and do feel impelled to perform it; 
and they feel its high religious meaning as the will of God. 

The appreciation of the religion of Jesus brings the preacher back to the 
three types of preaching which we have criticized, and enables him to transform 
them. Of course, he will present Jesus as the revelation of God, as the incarna- 
tion of the divine. But it will not be an irruption of an absent God into the human 
process. God is always immanent; he is ever in our human best. He is in Jesus 
so supremely just because he was in Jesus so supremely. We cannot find God in 
philosophies; he is not at the end of a syllogism. We must find him in the actual 
life of our progressing humanity. Where does the divine personality speak to us 
in personal terms, in personal values, as in Jesus of Nazareth? We pray to the 
God who we believe is like Jesus. That does not give us the theological Christ, 
the static revelation; it gives us the Son of God saying ever to us, “My Father and 
your Father, my God and your God.” 

The second type of preaching, that of the historical Jesus, the Messiah of the 
Jews, is likewise transformed by the appreciation of the central significance of the 
personal religion of Jesus. Whether he regarded himself as the Messiah and how 
he so regarded himself, whether his ethics were “‘end-of-the-age” ethics, whether 
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he looked for catastrophe or development—all these are very interesting ques- 
tions. The modern preacher should study them very carefully. The opinion 
which he forms upon these points will modify his preaching. But after all, he is 
concerned with the religious values of Jesus’ experience. A Jesus who looked for a 
long development of the principles of the gospel would be more to our modern 
thinking than one who expected victory through cataclysm. Yet the religious 
attitude of the one might be none the less inspirational than that of the other. 

The third type of preaching, that of Jesus the exemplar, is extraordinarily 
vitalized when we cease to think of Jesus as a model set up once and for all as a 
standard for humanity, and regard him as living the large and full religious life 
which his age demanded, and thus challenging us to a like endeavor. There is a 
certain great sense in which Jesus has given us the way of life once and for all. 
His fellowship with God must be the religious experience with its marvelous 
motive power that earnest souls will always seek. His great words are eternal 
truth that can never be outgrown. The nobler sons of men will always come, not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. We shall ever express our religious faith 
and aspiration as we call ourselves disciples of Jesus. 

The books indicated to be read in connection with this study deal with the 
significance of Jesus from several points of view. The writer has included his 
own book, Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible, in the following study on “‘ The 
Religion of the Bible.”” He may refer, however, at this point to Part ITI, ‘The 
Socia! Teachings of Jesus,” and particularly to chap. xxx, “The Teachings of 
Jesus as a Product of his Experience,” and to chap. xxxvii, “The Social Teachings 
of Jesus and the Prophets in the Modern World.” 

We take first of all The Historicity of Jesus, by Case, for it meets a question 
which has been thrust to the fore of recent years, namely, whether Jesus of Naza- 
reth really lived. Was he not the creation of pious idealism? Was he not an 
imaginary Messiah fashioned out of Old Testament hopes? May he not be of 
mythological origin? May there have been a real Jesus whose personality is 
entirely lost in legendary accretions? These questions Case answers on the 
basis of an examination of the negative arguments, a critical study of the Gospel 
documents, an estimate of extra-biblical testimony, and a discussion of the evi- 
dence for the reality of Jesus afforded in the early Christian community. His esti- 
mate of the significance of Jesus while brief is exceedingly significant. He lays 
emphasis upon the personal impression which Jesus made upon men. He argues 
that Jesus used the messianic conception, but did not allow it to master him. 
Finally he points out that the church in looking upon Jesus as representing ideal 
humanity and absolute deity had a fundamental justification, for in him is the 
demonstration of spiritual power that we need today and in his spiritual likeness 
we must think of the unseen God. 

Anderson and Moffatt represent the more conservative critical views of 
modern scholarship. They are both definitely opposed to the eschatological 
school of interpretation which would regard Jesus as expecting the speedy catas- 
trophic end of the age and his own reign as Messiah. Anderson’s The Man of 
Nazareth is more popular, and indeed even somewhat homiletic in character. 
The latter quality will not make it of less service to the preacher. It is a presenta- 
tion of Jesus as the perfect man, “‘a new type of man.” He regards him as having 
grown into an understanding of his messiahship, which, however, he entirely 
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reinterpreted in terms of salvation for men. The Kingdom which Jesus was 
inaugurating was to be on the earth, in the present system of things, but to be a 
nobler organization of human society. He expected success at first, but subse- 
quently realized that he must die. His death was to be a covenant sacrifice, 
significant in some way for the forgiveness of sins. The author at this point 
rather vaguely accepts the view that Jesus was in some way separated from God 
by the sins which he had assumed. This endeavor to conserve the dogma of the 
old theology is not very successful. He regards Jesus as having definitely founded 
the church at the Last Supper. The book exalts the perfections of Jesus, but in 
rather a modern idealization. The Jesus of the Gospels would seem to achieve 
his victory through struggle and faith, rather than through immediate endowment. 

Moffatt, in The Theology of the Gospels, is concerned, of course, with the inter- 
pretation of the evangelists, and yet the book is practically an estimate of Jesus. 
He holds that Jesus felt himself to be founding the Kingdom, which is present 
now, but which is eventually to become miraculously established. The prayers 
of Jesus show that he held no such predestinarian view as the eschatologists 
suppose. The filial, and not the messianic, consciousness is basal. Jesus did 
not teach that God was the father of men, but that God was his father. He thus 
mediated sonship to men. Learning the way of Jesus, we too become sons of 
God. This is a very vital conception. It has wonderful preaching possibilities. 
It is indeed the religion of Jesus, a glorious gospel, fit to be proclaimed. 

We have chosen Bousset and Montefiore to represent the eschatological and 
more critical school. However little any preacher might agree with them he will 
find himself shaken out of his conventional attitude toward the Gospels by reading 
these books. After all, he is not called upon to be an apologist for Jesus. His 
business is not to prove him faultless and divine. He ought to have faith enough 
in Jesus to let him be himself. Perhaps greatness of character and divinity of 
personality do not consist so much in a static perfection as in a splendid endeavor to 
achieve what the soul feels to be best. Bousset’s Jesus presents a marvelously 
effective personality. He realizes the awful God of judgment, who is about to 
appear among men and to assign them to their destiny in heaven or in hell. 
But he believes that God is infinitely willing to forgive, is seeking to save his 
people, and has commissioned Jesus as the Messiah to lead them to salvation. 
With marvelous personal powers he heals disease, and with persuasive utterance 
he preaches to the crowds. He has little interest in the world and in human 
society, family, state, or nation. These are all to pass away. Only one thing is 
vital—personal righteousness. Of course, righteousness is social. Jesus finds 
love to God only in love toman. But he has no social teachings properly so called. 
That is to say, he is not concerned with the improvement of the social organism. 
He is passionately anxious for men to live with one another in such sacrificial 
rightness that they may be ready for the Kingdom which is coming. Everything 
is to be sacrificed for that. It is the glorious hope of spiritual liberation in which 
all the lesser hopes of men are gathered up. Bousset points out how, separated 
from Jesus’ time and thought as we are in our modern world, we are ever yet his 
disciples as he leads to God, to repentance, to faith, and to eternal hope. 

Montefiore offers us a generous and sympathetic interpretation of Jesus 
from the Jewish standpoint. He takes a severely critical view of the Gospel 
tradition, accepting as historical a minimum of the words and deeds attributed to 
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Jesus. He controverts the Gospel estimate of the Pharisees, of the law, and of 
the popular attitude toward these. He thinks that so far as Jesus is fairly repre- 
sented by this view, he was carried away by his prophetic emphasis upon vital, 
spiritual, ethical obligations, as over against those that are trivial and ceremonial. 
For Jesus is a prophet; he is inspired. His authority, which was different from 
that of the scribes, was the same authority as they possessed who cried, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” He regarded himself as more than a prophet, as the Messiah of 
whom the prophets had spoken. But this was natural and fitting. Sharing the 
view of his time that the end of the age was imminent, and feeling himself to be 
the spiritual leader to protest against the evils that were to be judged and to lead 
the people to repentance, he came to feel that he must be the Promised One. His 
teaching carried forward the best teaching of the prophets and the best teaching 
of the rabbis. In some respects it surpassed them all. In its harsher aspects 
of judgment, however, it did not reach to that universalism which is now the 
passionate faith of the modern Jew. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What did Jesus mean by “The Kingdom of God”? How may this idea 
be used in the pulpit ? 

2. Were his teachings offered as statutes, as mandates for present society, or 
were they given to those who first made choice of the Kingdom of God ? 

3. If the latter alternative is true, how’ would it be possible to use Jesus’ 
teaching on such a problem as divorce? 

4. Consider how one may present the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
as the product of Jesus’ own experience in Nazareth. 

5. Phillips Brooks said that the whole Gospel was in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. What would this mean for our pulpit message ? 

6. Consider how the preacher may use the miracle narratives as representing 
the impression which Jesus made upon his followers. 

7. What is the experiential value to the modern Christian of the statement, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father”? Is it more effective if used 
morally or metaphysically ? What practical use would the preacher make of it ? 

8. Which can we understand more easily today, God or Jesus? Which then 
should be expressed in terms of the other ? 

g. The question is sometimes raised whether there ever will be a more perfect 
human character and a more perfect moral teacher than Jesus. Is the question 
reasonable? Are we concerned with moral absolutes ? 

10. What modern preachers of your acquaintance speak most effectively on 
Jesus? Endeavor to analyze their power. 


Books for Further Reading 
Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent MWarnack and Herrmann, The Social 


Research Gospel 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus Mathews, The Gospel and the Modern 
Hyde, Jesus’ Way Man 


Hill, Shall We Do Without Jesus? Denney, Jesus and the Gospel 
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STUDY VI 
JEREMIAH AND POLITICAL DECADENCE 


If Hosea may be called the prophet of the decline and fall of Israel, not less is 
Jeremiah the outstanding prophetic figure of the last days of Judah and the wit- 
ness of that period of political decadence which preceded the end. 

A youth in the days when Josiah came to the throne, a friend of that prince, 
of Hilkiah the priest, and probably also of the prophet Zephaniah, he began his 
religious activities as early as 626 B.c., and continued for more than half a century 
to interpret the religion of Jehovah to his people. 

He was a contemporary of the last five kings of Judah, from Josiah to Zedekiah. 
He witnessed, and probably took part in, the wonderful Deuteronomic revival 
of 621 B.c.; he felt the shock of Josiah’s tragic death at Megiddo in 609 B.c., 
which left the prophetic party, and particularly Jeremiah himself, without en- 
couragement or protection, and shadowed all his later years. 

He saw Jehoahaz placed upon the throne of his father by the loyal men of 
Jerusalem, and plucked thence by Necho II of Egypt after a reign of but three 
months; through the years of the extravagant and headstrong Jehoiakim from 
609 to 597 B.C., he observed with distress the gradual disintegration of the state; 
and he mourned the pathetic fate of Jehoiachin, the son who held the throne only 
long enough to meet the blow of Babylonian vengeance which should have fallen 
upon his father. 

Then came the final decade under the amiable and wavering Zedekiah, and 
at last the tragedy of Judah’s fall and the destruction of its capital in 586 B.c. 
Left with the remnant after the flower of the nation had been deported, Jeremiah 
continued his ministry of warning and consolation until, in the mad panic that 
followed the murder of the governor, Gedaliah, he was carried away, reluctant and 
protesting, by the refugees to Egypt. There the curtain fell upon his sorrowing 
life. 

To Jeremiah there was never granted the joy of rousing his people to a noble 
duty, with the promise of assured success. He knew from the first that the harvest 
was past, and the summer ended. His preaching bore ever the burden, “It is too 
late.” No longer was it possible to speak, like Isaiah, a message of optimism. 
Only the tragedy of exile could prepare the nation for a future of service. But 
out of the sadness of Jeremiah’s experience some of the richest elements of prophetic 
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instruction emerged: and the Sorrowing Prophet of Judah stands as the permanent 
example of the sacrificial life whose values were brought to their fullest disclosure 
in the career of the Suffering Servant of God, the Man of Nazareth. 


First day.—§ 132. The Prophet's call: Jer., chap. 1; II Kings, chaps. 22-25. 
Read Jer. 1: 1-3, and note that it is the editorial introduction to the book, naming 
Jeremiah’s father (not to be confused with the Hilkiah of II Kings 22:4, 8), his 
priestly clan, his native town a few miles northeast of Jerusalem, and the kings 
with whom he was contemporary. These verses, and probably the entire chapter, 
belong to a much later date than the chapters that follow. Read II Kings, 
chaps. 22-25 for the story of the last years of Judah. Read Jer. 1:4-10, and 
notice that the passage emphasizes the youth of Jeremiah at the time he realized 
his summons to the task of a prophet, and his reluctance to undertake it. How 
do you interpret this narrative? Was it the form of Jeremiah’s own experience 
of the divine call, or his manner of making that call known to his people? Read 
Jer. 1:11-19, and observe that two illustrations are used, the white almond 
tree—the “watcher”—and the boiling cauldron, signifying the approaching 
troubles with Babylonia the terrible world-conquering nation from the North. 

Second day.—§ 133. The idolatries of Judah: Jer., chap. 2; II Kings, chap. 21; 
Jer., chap. 3. Read Jer., chap. 2, and notice that it is the first section of a group 
of utterances extending through chaps. 2-6, and representing the earliest preach- 
ing of Jeremiah, probably in that portion of Josiah’s reign before the Deuteronomic 
reformation of 621 B.c. Read in II Kings, chap. 21, the story of the idolatrous 
reigns of Manasseh and Amon. Now observe in Jeremiah’s words the evil influ- 
ences of the former kings even in the days of Josiah. Does the reference to the 
nation as the unfaithful wife of Jehovah remind you of Hosea? (Read Jer., chap. 3, 
in this connection.) What foreign alliances are mentioned? In what manner has 
Judah outdone the idolatry of other nations ? 

Third day.—§ 134. The Scythian terror: Jer., chaps. 4, 5,6; Zeph., chaps. 1, 2. 
Read Jer., chap. 4, and notice that all through the chapter there is reference to 
an approaching danger so dreadful in its character that the people are paralyzed 
with fear. Is it probable that this refers to the coming of the Scythians, the ‘ wild 
horsemen” who are known to have swept down from the North, like the Huns, 
Goths, and Vandals of later ages, and plundered the nations from Nineveh to 
Egypt? Read also chaps. 5, 6, and note that the prophet uses the Scythian 
menace as a means of arousing Judah to a sense of sin, and the necessity of repent- 
ance. Read Zeph., chaps. 1, 2, and see how another prophet in Judah, at the 
same time, made use of the Scythian danger for the same purpose. 

Fourth day.—§ 135. Preaching the covenant: Jeremiah’s danger: Jer., chap. 11; 
12:1-6; II Kings, chaps. 22, 23; Jer. 15:15; 17:18; 18:18-23; 20:10, 12. As 
in the case of the Book of Isaiah, the material of Jeremiah does not come in 
chronological order, but needs rearrangement. Read Jer. 11:1-8, and note that 
the prophet is commissioned to preach something that is called “this covenant” 
in Jerusalem and Judah. Now read II Kings, chaps. 22, 23, for the story of 
Josiah’s discovery of the Book of the Law in the temple, and his subsequent 
reformation based thereupon. Is it probable that “‘the covenant,” as the lawbook 
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is there called, was the basis of Jeremiah’s preaching? Biblical scholars think it 

practically certain that the lawbook thus found was our Book of Deuteronomy, or. 
at least its nucleus, chaps. 12-26. Now read Jer. 11:9—12:6, and notice that 

the prophet not only found the people indifferent to his message but actually 

hostile to him, especially the men of Anathoth, his own town. Read Jer. 15:15; 

17:18; 18:18-23; 20:10, 12 for other instances of opposition, and the prophet’s 

desire for the punishment of his enemies. 

Fifth day.—§ 136. False confidence in the temple and its rites: Jer., chaps. 7-10. 
Read Jer., chap. 7, and note that it belongs to a series of messages including chaps. 
7-10, and seems to belong to a time after the death of Josidh, and in the reign of 
Jehoiachin, when relapse into idolatry and the prophet’s sorrows had begun in 
deadly earnest. Note the evidences that popular confidence in the temple and 
its sacrifices was substituted for morality and real religion. Note also the 
prophet’s threat that Jerusalem shall be destroyed as Shiloh was, and the valley 
of Topheth, south of the city, shall be filled with the bodies of the dead. Jeremiah 
saw that such evil conduct as he names in these passages is a sign of the nation’s 
decadence and early doom. 

Sixth day.—§ 137. Jeremiah’s peril and deliverance: Jer., chap. 26; Mic. 3:12. 
Read the Jeremiah passage, and notice the fact that the prophet’s denunciations 
of the city got him into trouble. Who was it that threatened him? Who took his 
part? What defense did Jeremiah make? What reference was made to the 
prophet Micah? Read Mic. 3:12, the text quoted. What use was made of the 
Micah incident by Jeremiah’s defenders? What befell the prophet Uriah, who 
preached a message much like Jeremiah’s? What bearing has this chapter upon 
the character of Jeremiah ? 

Seventh. day.—§ 138. The palace and the kings: Jer. 22:1-19; II Kings 
23:30—24:7. Read Jer. 22:1-9, and notice that the prophet trembles for the 
safety of the royal palace unless there is amendment of the conduct of the kings. 
Jerusalem and the palace were precious to God, for David’s sake, but they could 
not survive if kings like Jehoiakim continued to rule. Read Jer. 22:10-12, and 
notice the prophet’s plaintive reference to Jehoahaz (Shallum). Read also 
II Kings 23:30-35, for the brief record of his unfortunate reign. Observe that 
Jeremiah thinks it useless to mourn for the dead Josiah, but the fate of the unhappy 
Jehoahaz awakens his regret. Read now Jer. 22:13-19, and also II Kings 23: 34— 
24:7, both of which refer to the reign of Jehoiakim. What does Jeremiah say 
about the ambitions and sins of the king? How does he contrast him with his 
father? What sort of an end is forecast for him? Did this come to pass? 
Must it not have required unusual courage for a prophet to utter such words 
about the king? 

Eighth day.—§ 139. The unhappy prophet: Jer., chaps. 14,15. Read chap. 
15, and also chap. 14, and note that the two belong together, and speak of a 
drought which has brought great suffering upon the land, and which the prophet 
attributes to popular errors, the result of false leadership. Notice particularly 
Jeremiah’s frequent references to his own bitter experiences as a prophet, and 
the seemingly hopeless character of his work. Was not much of Jeremiah’s 
effectiveness as a prophet due to the heartbreaking difficulties he encountered ? 
Would you say the same of religious workers today ? 
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Ninth day.—§ 140. Potter and clay: Jer., chap. 18; Rom. 9:19-24. Read 
the Jeremiah passage, and note the lesson which a potter in his workshop uncon- 
sciously taught the prophet—that God is not compelled to adhere to a fixed plan 
in selecting his instruments, whether individuals or nations. Israel believed 
itself to be the people of God, and therefore assured of his favor. But the prophet 
learned and sought to impress the truth that unless the nation proved worthy 
of its selection it would be cast aside and another chosen. Read Rom. 9: 19-24 
for the use Paul made of this same illustration. Notice in Jer. 18:18 the reference 
to the three teaching orders in Israel. 

Tenth day.—§ 141. Tophethand Babylon: Jer., chaps. 19,20. Read chap. 19, 
and notice that the prophet chose a significant object, a jar of pottery, and a sug- 
gestive place, the valley of Hinnom, or Topheth, south of the city, the place where 
rubbish was burned, and where some of the worst forms of idolatry had been 
practiced. There he denounced the sins of the city and predicted its destruction, 
shattering the jar to make emphatic his words. Now read chap. 20, and notice 
that the priest, in anger, put Jeremiah into confinement, and the latter made 
still clearer the coming fate of the city at the hands of Babylon. Notice also 
Jeremiah’s strong words of lamentation over his unhappy lot. 

Eleventh day.—§ 142. Seventy years of exile: Jer., chap. 25; Isa. 10:5 f.; 
Jer. 29:10; Ezra 1:1; Dan. 9:2. Read the first Jeremiah passage, and note 
the time at which it was uttered, and the length of time that Jeremiah had been 
preaching. Note also the singular reference in vs. 9 to Nebuchadrezzar as “my 
servant,” i.e., for the discipline of Judah, and compare Isaiah’s reference to the 
Assyrian in similar terms, in Isa. 10:5 f. Does vs. 13 with its reference to the 
prophet in the third person sound like a later addition by another hand? Note 
the long list of nations, the neighbors of Judah, which are also to feel the heavy 
hand of Babylon (the Sheshach of vs. 26). Look up these nations on the map. 
But note especially the reference in vs. 11 to the seventy years of the coming 
exile. Read also Jer. 29:10, and the later references to the same prediction in 
Ezra 1:1 and Dan. 9:2. 

Twelfth day.—§ 143. The lesson of the Rechabites: Jer., chap. 35; II Kings 
to:15f. Read the chapter, and notice that it draws an illustration of faithfulness 
to an inherited obligation from the story of a nomadic tribe who settled near 
Jerusalem for protection, when the Babylonians invaded the land in 604 B.c. 
What contrast does Jeremiah draw between these Rechabites and the nation? 
What is the value of the narrative as a temperance lesson? Read II Kings ro: 15 f. 
for another reference to Jonadab the son of Rechab. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 144. Egypt's humiliation: Jer., chap. 46. Read Jer. 46:1- 
12, and note that it is the beginning of a series of oracles regarding the nations 
near Judah—Egypt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Damascus, Kedar. These 
oracles fill chaps. 46-49 and affirm the world-wide rule of Jehovah and his 
purpose to reckon with the peoples that defy his laws. Do they resemble Amos, 
chaps. 1,2? Observe that Jer. 46: 1-12 is the prediction of the defeat of Necho II 
of Egypt by Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon at Carchemish on the Euphrates. 
Would Jeremiah be likely to rejoice in the defeat of the king who had caused the 
death of his friend and patron Josiah? Read Jer. 46:13-28, and note that it is 
the prediction that the victory over Necho shall be followed by the Babylonian 
conquest of Egypt. 
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Fourteenth day.—§ 145. Jeremiah’s roll: Jer., chap. 36. Read the chapter, 
and note that it introduces Baruch, the friend and secretary of Jeremiah; and 
that he wrote out the substance of the prophet’s previous messages. Would this 
probably include chaps. 2-12 of our present book? Where was the book read? 
What was the attitude of the nobles toward it? What did the king do? What 
was Jeremiah’s feeling when he learned what had happened to his roll? Was 
the message rewritten? Would you suppose the second edition might have 
included most of chaps. 1-20 of the Book of Jeremiah? Note the bearing of this 
narrative on the origin of prophetic books. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 146. The fate of Jehoiachin: Jer. 22:20-30; 24:1; 27:20; 
II Kings 24:7-16; 25:27-30. Read the first Jeremiah passage, and remember that 
since the events of the last section the king Jehoiakim has died, and that these 
words are spoken of the young king, who only reigned three months; also that 
Jehoiachin (here called Coniah, and in chap. 24 and in 27:20, Jeconiah) was the 
son of Jehoiakim, and succeeded him in 597 B.c. Read II Kings 24:7-16; 25:27- 
30, for the story of this unhappy prince, who was compelled to pay dearly for the 
sins of his father, and who was only released from his Babylonian prison many 
years later. Observe that it was Jeremiah’s view that it was useless for Judah 
to resist the power of Nebuchadrezzar. The only safety lay in submission and 
loyalty. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 147. Two baskets of figs: Jer., chap. 24; II Kings 24: 17-20. 
Read the passage, and note that another son of Josiah, Zedekiah, has been placed 
on the throne from which his unfortunate nephew was taken to Babylon. Read 
II Kings 24: 17-20 for the story of his accession. Observe that the most resource- 
ful of the people of Judah were taken away into Babylon in 597 B.c. Notice that 
in chap. 24 Jeremiah compares the two groups of Hebrews, and thinks those 
who remained in Judah were of little value as compared with those who were 
taken away. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 148. The yoke of Babylon: Jer., chaps. 27, 28, and chap. 
23. Read Jer. 27:1, and compare it with vss. 3 and 12, and 28:1, noting that 
“Jehoiakim”’ is a mistake for “Zedekiah’’; also notice Jeremiah’s forcible mes- 
sages to the neighboring nations regarding the certainty of Babylonian victory, 
and the folly of resistance. Observe his denunciation of the popular prophets, 
who are insisting that there is no danger, and that the exiles who already have 
been deported shall soon return. Read also chap. 23 for a bitter rebuke to the 
prophets who speak without knowledge. Now read chap. 28, the narrative of a 
personal encounter with one of the misguided “patriots” of Judah. Compare 
the condition of Judah in this period with the decadence of Spain, Turkey, Persia, 
and Korea in our day. ; 

Eighteenth day.—§ 149. Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles: Jer., chap. 29. Read 
the chapter, and note that the prophet used the opportunity afforded by the 
departure of an embassy to Babylon to send a letter, counseling the exiles to give 
up all hopes of an early return, and to refuse to listen to the foolish encourage- 
ments of popular leaders who were trying to incite them to attempt opposition 
to the government in Babylonia, and to escape from captivity. Notice the use 
made of the yokes, as illustrations of national servitude. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 150. Jeremiah’s advice to the king: Jer., chap. 21; 34:1-7. 
Read the chapter, and note that in spite of all the lessons which the past had 
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taught, and the constant warnings of Jeremiah, the court, probably relying on 
promises of help from Egypt, had involved the nation in fresh trouble with Baby- 
lonia. Now King Zedekiah sends to the prophet to inquire regarding the issue 
of the present invasion of the land. Notice that Jeremiah holds out no hope of 
escape, but advises surrender to Nebuchadrezzar. Read 34:1-7, a further oracle 
of the prophet to Zedekiah. 

Twentieth day.—§ 151. The re-enslaved freedmen: Jer. 34:8-22; Exod. 21:2; 
Deut. 15:12. Read the Jeremiah passage, and in connection with it read the law 
in Exod. 21:2 and Deut. 15:12 regarding the release of slaves after six years. 
Now notice that the people of Judah, when they were threatened by the Baby- 
lonian army, sought to gain the favor of God by releasing their slaves; but later, 
when the danger seemed less, they retracted their good action, and reclaimed their 
slaves. Observe the indignation of the prophet at this conduct, and his repetition 
of his oft-repeated prediction of the fall of Jerusalem. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 152. Jeremiah’s arrest: Jer., chap. 37. Read the 
Jeremiah chapter, and recall the fact that Egypt was always promising assistance 
to Palestine if it would revolt from Babylonia, but that the prophets felt that this 
assistance could not be depended on. In the present instance Pharaoh Hophra 
made an expedition to the aid of Judah against Nebuchadrezzar, but it was of 
only momentary value. Notice Jeremiah’s unwavering confidence that resistance 
to Babylon was useless. Observe further that the prophet was arrested on the 
charge that he was deserting. How did he reply? How was he treated? Why 
did the king send tohim? What washis answer? What request did he make? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 153. The last days of Jerusalem: Jer., chaps. 38, 39; 
II Kings 25:1-22. Read chap. 38, and note the charge of disloyalty that was made 
against the prophet. What did the princes wish to do with him? What was the 
king’s attitude toward him? Was Zedekiah unfriendly or helpless? What was 
done with Jeremiah? How was his life saved? What advice did the prophet 
give Zedekiah? What request did the king make of Jeremiah ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 154. The Book of Consolation: Jer., chaps. 30, 31. 
Read these chapters, and notice their tone of confident hope for the future of the 
nation. Uttered at the very time when all that the prophet loved was falling into 
ruins, they breathe the spirit of assurance that Jehovah is working out his plans, 
even by means of these sore visitations. The mother-heart of Rachel mourns over 
her captive children from her grave; but they shall return and rebuild their cities. 
No longer shall their troubles be charged against their ancestors, but each shall 
recognize his own responsibility. The words of 31:31-40 are among the finest 
in the Old Testament. They describe the terms of the New Covenant which God 
will make with his restored people. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 155. The field and the promise: Jer., chaps. 32, 33. 
Read the chapters, and notice that, as if to bear witness to his confidence that 
Jerusalem would again be built, after the destruction by the Babylonians (Chal- 
deans), Jeremiah purchased a plot of ground in Anathoth, his native town. It was 
as bold an act as that of the Roman who bought the field in which the army of 
Hannibal was camped. Notice also the confidence of Jeremiah that although the 
royal house of Judah is overthrown, yet the dynasty of David shall not lack a 
king upon the throne. This is his glowing messianic hope. Israel’s mission is not 
to fail, for God’s covenant shall stand. 
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Twenty-fifth day.—§ 156. The fall of Jerusalem: Jer., chap. 39; II Kings 
25:1-22. Read the chapter, and also II Kings 25:1-22, both of which tell the 
story of Jerusalem’s tragic fall. David had taken the city from the Jebusites 
about 1000 B.c., and Solomon built the temple about 975 B.c. After some four 
centuries, in 586 B.C. it was totally destroyed, and its people partly taken to 
Babylon and partly left to care for themselves as best they could without king, 
temple, or capital. Thus the predictions of Jeremiah were completely fulfilled. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 157. The flight into Egypt: Jer. 40:1-6; chaps. 42, 43. 
Read these passages, and note that Jeremiah was granted the choice of going 
with the exiles to Babylon or staying with the remnant in Judah. Choosing the 
latter course, he tried after the murder of Gedaliah, the governor left in charge 
of the people, to calm the terrified Hebrews, and persuade them to remain where 
they were and work out their problems there. But against his earnest protest, 
they decided to seek safety in Egypt, and took with them the reluctant prophet 
and Baruch his servant. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 157. Last words of Jeremiah: Jer., chap. 44. Read 
the chapter, and notice that in the last view we have of Jeremiah, he is witnessing 
in Egypt to the will of God, in the face of obstinate skepticism and persistent 
idolatry on the part of his people. What are the arguments of the people regarding 
the value of serving Jehovah? What are Jeremiah’s answers? Few more pa- 
thetic figures are disclosed by history than Jeremiah, laboring for more than half 
a century against overwhelming odds, yet ever true to the divine purpose, and 
bearing to the end his heavy burden of sorrow in behalf of the people he loved. 
If Jeremiah were living today what would be his attitude toward public life and 
responsibilities? 

Twenty-eighth day.—The times of Jeremiah. The foregoing sections have 
given convincing proof of the decadent period in which Jeremiah’s ministry fell. 
The reign of Josiah (639-609 B.C.) witnessed an earnest effort on the part of the 
king and the prophetic party to eradicate the evil results of the policy of Manasseh 
and Amon; and the great reformation of 621 B.c., based on the Book of Deuteron- 
omy, was a determined effort to restore the ancient worship to its rightful place. 
But it was too late. Popular sentiment was hostile, and the king’s untimely death 
removed the central figure in the movement. Jehoahaz reigned but three months 
(609 B.c.). The reign of Jehoiakim (died 597 B.C.) was a steady moral decline. 
The kingdom was drained of its resources, and its vacillating policy involved it 
with the great power on the Euphrates. Jehoiachin only reigned for a brief period, 
and the last of the kings, Zedekiah (597-586 B.c.), had no strength to uphold the 
tottering fabric. The fall of Judah was due to inherent weakness, the result of 
luxury, immorality, entangling alliances, and foolish leadership. Are these to be 
found in modern nations ? 

Twenty-ninth day.—The man Jeremiah. Few men have ever been given a 
more difficult task than that assigned to this prophet. Naturally sensitive to the 
opinion of the community, and a patriot of the most devoted type, he was placed 
in the unhappy position of seeming to be both pessimistic and unpatriotic. No 
doubt is left in the mind of the student that his life was often in danger (see 11:19, 
21; 12:6; 15:15; 18:18; 20:10). There were times when his sorrows seemed 
to him too heavy to be borne (see 8:18; 9:1; 15:10, 17; 16:1; 20:14-18). At 
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other times he broke out into fierce invective against his enemies (see 12:3; 17:18; 
18:18-23; 20:12). Once he decided to give over altogether the work of a prophet: 
but the inner impulse was too strong, and he went on (see 20:9). He never 
doubted that his commission was from God, and that through all his sorrowful life 
he was working out the divine purpose (see chap. 1; 15:16; 26:15). He is the 
sorrowing prophet, but also the messenger of eternal hope. 

Thirtieth day.—The Book of Jeremiah. Like the Book of Isaiah, this col- 
lection of prophetic messages is neither arranged in chronological order, nor is it all 
from the prophet himself. As the material is too extensive to find inclusion in a 
treatment of this kind, it has been necessary to omit certain portions. But all the 
essential sections have been included. Chap. 36 describes the origin of what 
was probably the first and second editions of the book. As already suggested, the 
portion there written by Baruch may have embraced chaps. 1-20. Other sections 
were probably prepared from time to time, either by the devoted Baruch or by 
otherhands. Portions of the final chapters are copies of thedocumentsof II Kings. 
In spite of its mournful tone, the Book of Jeremiah is one of the most beautiful in 
the prophetic collection, especially the Book of Consolation, chaps. 30-33. 

Thirty-first day.—The Message of Jeremiah. There were at least four periods 
in the long ministry of Jeremiah: the first, the enthusiastic and measurably suc- 
cessful time, including his earliest work and the period of the great reformation; 
the second, the years of disillusionment and disappointment, after the reforma- 
tion, when the tendency to relapse into the evil ways of Manasseh’s reign was all too 
apparent; the third, the critical and disastrous time of national decadence, from 
the death of Josiah to the coming of Nebuchadrezzar; the fourth, the period of 
full illumination and confident hope, at the end. The message of Jeremiah in- 
cluded denunciation of popular idolatry and the immoralities which it stimulated; 
of the popular preaching, which repeated the confident hopes of Isaiah in an age 
when Isaiah’s message was no longer timely; and of the political policies of men 
like Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, who either encouraged foreign influences or were 
too weak to resist them. On the constructive side, Jeremiah emphasized the 
purpose of God for the nation, the safety of the moral life, and the survival of 
the chastened and enlightened Israel. Is it well to consider here the failure 
of Israel to recognize the truth of her prophet’s message and to raise the question 
to what extent we are today turning deaf ears to the voices of our modern political 
and social prophets? Not the least important of the truths taught by Jeremiah 
is the value of suffering as a moral discipline and a preparation for service. This 
is equally true of the individual and the nation. When the present great war is 
over, will the world-peace be more secure because of the chastening effect of 
suffering upon nation and citizen ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


In conducting the work of a group studying the Book of Jeremiah, it is 
particularly important that the leader should see that a clear view is secured of 
the background of history. The changes are so rapid, the conditions so confused, 
and the crises so acute, that most people have a very vague and cloudy notion of 
everything except the final carrying away of the people into captivity at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Of course the matter of greatest importance is that the character 
of Jeremiah shall stand out in its supreme self-sacrifice and adherence to the self- 
imposed task of preaching righteousness to a people, on the one hand confused 
and terrified by the encroachments of the enemy, and on the other blindly con- 
fident that the former deliverances of the people would be repeated in the present 
crisis. To trace analogies between the life of Jeremiah and many modern reformers 
is also very important. This book possesses wonderful possibilities for dramatic 
presentation in tableaux, brief scenes, or a continuous series of scenes. 

Programs may be as follows: 


PROGRAM I 

1. The “calls” of the prophets. What did they signify? What was their 
source? What relation had they to the times in which the prophets lived? The 
“call” of Jeremiah [Leader]. 2. Religious ideals concerning worship and conduct 
in the reign of Ammon and Manasseh. 3. “The Scythian terror,” in fact and in 
the descriptions of Jeremiah. 4. Jeremiah’s early training and experience. 5. A 
comparison of Isaiah’s interpretation of the Assyrian invasion and Jeremiah’s 
interpretation of the Scythian invasion, and of the outcome in the case of each. 

Discussion: Are modern preachers “called,” and if so, how, and for what ? 


PROGRAM II 


1. The temple and the local shrines in Judah. The significance and con- 
sequences of the new doctrine of centralization of worship in Jerusalem [Leader]. 
2. The finding of the law book. 3. Contents and doctrine of the law book. 
4. The reformation of Josiah. 5. Death of Josiah, and interpretation by Judah. 

Discussion: What elements are necessary in order that a reformation may be 
lasting ? 

PROGRAM III 


1. A sketch of political changes in Babylon after the death of Josiah [Leader]. 
2. Jeremiah’s “roll” and its fate. 3. His symbolic sermons, as “The Potter,” 
“The Rechabites,” etc. 4. Jeremiah’s theory of the future of Judah and the 
relation of the Jews to Jehovah. 

Discussion: If you had been a Jew living in Judah in Jeremiah’s time, how 
would you have regarded him, and why? 
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PROGRAM IV 


1. The significance of the fall of Jerusalem to the Jews in Babylon [Leader]. 
2. The personal misfortunes of Jeremiah in the closing years of Jerusalem’s 
decline and fall. 3. The book of consolation. 4. The story of Jeremiah’s loyalty 
to deserted Judah, and his probable fate. 

Discussion: What do you think was Jeremiah’s greatest contribution to the 
religion of the Hebrews ? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Who was Jeremiah ? 


2. About how long did he preach in Judah ? 

3. In what important respect did his message differ from that of Isaiah ? 

4. What was the attitude of the people toward idolatry in the early days of 
Jeremiah and what toward Jehovah ? 

5. What nation threatened to destroy Judah when Jeremiah first commenced 
to preach ? 

6. Tell all that you can about King Josiah. 

_7. What was the book which influenced the king and Jeremiah ? 

8. What were the central principles of the book concerning Jehovah and the 
place for his worship ? 

9. Why was Josiah’s reformation not permanent ? 

to. What do we mean by the “symbolic sermons” of Jeremiah ? 

11. Describe the one which you consider strongest. 

12. How did Jeremiah try to make his messages permanent ? 

13. Give the story of one of his “rolls.” 

14. What three kings succeeded Josiah, and what was their relation to him ? 

15. What was Jeremiah’s attitude toward each of them ? 

16. How would you describe Jeremiah’s attitude toward Babylon? 

17. When Jerusalem finally fell, why did he not gain safety and comfort 
for himself by accepting the offer of the Babylonians ? 

18. What can you say of his later life ? 

19. Why did not the people recognize Jeremiah as a true prophet of Jehovah ? 

20. Will you name modern reformers who have met with a similar lack of 
recognition of their messages ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The @ Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
of the Twelve Propheis; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

S : Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap. ix; Smith, The 
Religion of Israel, chap. ix; Addis, The Hebrew Religion, chap. vi; Budde, Religion 
of Israel to the Exile, p p. 160-99; Cheyne, Jeremiah, His Life and Times; The 
Decline and Fall of lie Seas ‘of Judah; Bennett, “The Book of Jeremiah” 
(Expositor’s Bible); Peake, ‘‘ Jeremiah” (Century Bible); Hastings, Dictionary 
of the Bible, articles on “Jeremiah, ” “Baruch,” “Nebuchadnezzar,” 

“Josiah,” “ Jehoiakim,” “Jehoiachin,” “Zedekiah,” “Anathoth,” ““Rechabites,” 
“Jerusalem,” “‘Topheth.”” (See also Historical chart.) 


[The next study will deal with the prophets Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Nahum, and 
Obadiah, and the relation of Judah to the nations.] 
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